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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday, the Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Granville in the House of Lords, the 
withdrawal by the Government of the agreement concerning the 
Suez Canal. Both speeches were speeches of great dignity, and 
Mr. Gladstone maintained from beginning to end a very high 
level in treating matters of political and of international feeling. 
The Government had been compelled, he said, early in the year, 
by the pressure of the commercial classes and the increasing 
value and success of the Suez Canal, to open negotiations with 
the Suez Canal Company and its President, M. de Lesseps, for 
the improvement of the methods of traffic and its management on 
the Canal, and for the reduction, so far as possible, of the heavy 
shipping dues. The danger of identifying such negotiations 
with the spirit of political party inseparable from party govern- 
ment, and of exciting the international jealousies inseparable from 
national government of any kind when these negotiations in- 


‘volve the rivalry of two great nations, made the negotiations 


most delicate and difficult ; and the Government determined early 
toclose no negotiation without taking counsel of Parliament 
and the country, and convincing themselves that what they 
felt they could on their responsibility safely recommend, would 
be accepted by Parliament and the country as on the whole 
satisfactory. Mr. Gladstone recited what they had proposed 
to give and what they had expected to get by the agree- 
ment, and remarked that the real question for the country 
was whether their quid had been fairly balanced by the quo for 


* which they had proposed to exchange it. The country, apparently, 


determined that question in the negative,—at first, with some 
violence,—afterwards with increasing signs of hesitation and 
suspense of judgment. This being so, the Government had sent 
over Sir Rivers Wilson to Paris, not to ask for fresh concessions, 
but to learn whether or not M. de Lesseps thought the Govern- 
ment free to drop the proposal, or whether he held them bound 
by an engagement to take the opinion of Parliament on the 
subject. M. de Lesseps, in the readiest way, had released them 
from any implied engagement to recommend the agreement to 
Parliament; and this being so, the Government held that, con- 
sidering the very great mischief of taking issue on such a sub- 
ject between the two parties in the present excited state of 
French and English feeling on the subject, the proper course 
was simply to drop the agreement altogether, and to take no 
further action on the subject at present. 


There were three sentences in Mr. Gladstone’s speech which 
were important enough to make it desirable to put them on 
record, in relation, first, to the position of the existing Suez 
Canal Company ; and next, to the international character of the 
Canal. “ We think it our duty to do justice, as far as lies in our 
power, to this great Canal Company, and to its sagacious and en- 
ergetic projectors, Isay that they have claims upon us, claims to 
respect and honour; for they have conferred a vast benefit upon 





which were unhappily, in some respects, due to the unfortunate 
action of this country in former times. We must also disclaim 
all community of sentiment with those who seem to us virtually 
to assert an English dominion over the water-way of Egypt; and 
we must make it known that we at least are not parties to the 
employment of any influence that may attach to our temporary 
and exceptional position in Egypt, for the purpose of procuring 
any invasion or any abatement of any rights they may have. 
And lastly, recollecting and urging honourable gentlemen to 
bear in mind that I am speaking for ourselves, I wish to an- 
nounce that we cannot undertake to do any act inconsistent 
with the acknowledgment, indubitable and sacred in our eyes, 
that the Canal has been made for the benefit of all nations at 
large, and that the rights connected with it are matters of 
common European interest.” 


Mr. Gladstone also announced that it was the intention of 
the Suez-Canal Company and M.de Lesseps to construct at 
once, under their existing concession, a second canal for the 
greater part of its length, though they might have to apply to 
the Government of Egypt for new concessions at one or two 
places where at present the breadth would be insufficient for a 
new canal. Secondly, the proposed reduction of dues, part 
passu with the increase of profits, would still take place; but 
would be much slower, of course, than under the proposed agree- 
ment, since new share capital or debenture capital must be 
raised at a higher rate of interest than was asked by England 
for the loan, and this would diminish the growth of profits. 
The new shares or new debentures would be issued pro rata to 
the original shareholders, and England, of course, would have 
the option of subscribing in respect of her 176,602 shares. 
M. de Lesseps, it will be observed, has no doubt at all as to his 
power, under the existing concession, of constructing another 
canal, so far as the territory already conceded admits of it. 


Contemporaneously with Mr. Gladstone’s speech, a letter 
addressed to him by M. de Lesseps was published, asserting in 
the strongest way the monopoly of the existing Company in the 
Isthmus of Suez for the ninety-nine years ending in 1968, and 
explaining his regret that the agreement for extending the com- 
merce and diminishing the dues of the Canal, receiyed so well in 
France, had been so hastily judged in England. M. de Lesseps, 
anxious not to foster in any way the international jealousies 
which heated discussions of this kind might excite, waived with 
high French magnanimity all claim to the raising of the issue 
in Parliament, and professed his undiminished zeal for complete 
accord in the extensions he means to give at once to his under- 
taking between England and France. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Tuesday gave notice that he would 
move next Monday, if the Prime Minister would give him the 
opportunity of doing so, “That a humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, praying that in any negotiations or proceedings 
with reference to the Suez Canal Company to which her Majesty 
may be a party, she will, while respecting the undoubted rights 
of the Company im regard to their own concession, decline to 
recognise any claim on their part to such a monopoly as would 
exclude the possibility of competition, on the part of other 
undertakings designed for the purpose of opening a water- 
communication between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” 
On this motion Mr. Gladstone commented merely that he and 
his colleagues had never asserted for M. de Lesseps any 
monopoly of driving a canal between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, during the term accorded to their Company. All that 
had been said had been said only in relation to the right of 
piercing the Isthmus of Suez, The Government, therefore, can- 
not well meet this ambiguous resolution with a negative,—without 
relation to the fact that they do not think it expedient to assert 
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officially what they have never conceded officially to M. de 
Lesseps, though their own opinion as to his “ exclusive power ” 
is well known. They will, therefore, meet this ambiguous reso- 
lution—meant to draw votes, rather than to elucidate policy— 
by supporting Mr. Norwood’s amendment, denying the ex- 
pediency of committing the House of Commons at present to 
any conclusion on the question at issue. 





The cholera has spread everywhere in Egypt, though it isa 
marked feature of this particular epidemic that its deadliness 
begins to decline rapidly within a week or ten days of its first 
appearance in any particular city. In Cairo, for instance, the 
mortality from cholera reached on Tuesday about 500—the 
population is about 368,000—since which day it has begun to 
decline, while the epidemic in Alexandria has just commenced 
its ravages. Of the English troops, 14 have been attacked, of 
whom 9 have died. The precautions against cholera appear to be 
almost more cruel than the complaint itself, poor wretches being 
forced from their plague-stricken homes into camp, without 
sufficient food to eat, and often suffering there more from 
hunger than from disease. In Europe, the usual childish and 
cruel quarantine rules, which have really hardly any proper ap- 
plication to cholera,—which is not an infectious, but strictly an 
epidemic disease,—are being applied in a sort of irregular panic, 
at the caprice of the authorities. It cannot be too earnestly 
insisted that all the best sanitary authorities now concur in 
declaring the active element in cholera to arise chiefly from bad 
water, or, indeed, an escape of drainage, and in describing 
quarantine and strict cordons as “ cruel, selfish, morally wicked, 
and medically useless.” 


News from Durban, dated July 24th, states that Cetewayo 
had been defeated and, with a number of his chiefs and wives, 
killed, by his northern neighbour, Usibebu. It seems hard on 
Cetewayo that, when he was restored, great pains were taken to 
limit his army, while no provision was made, or, indeed, could 
be made, to limit the military power of the savage tribes press- 
ing down upon him from the centre of the African continent. 
What Palestine had constantly to dread in the old days, 
these partially-civilised regions of Africa have constantly 
to dread now,—the rush of the multiplying populations 
of the north, migrating towards the more enviable countries 
of the south. ‘Evil appeareth out of the north, and great 
destruction,” was the constant cry of the Hebrew prophets. 
From the same cause, and partly for the same reasons, it might 
be the constant cry of South-African statesmen. 


The English Agricultural Holdings Bill has passed through 
Committee, and it is probable that before this paper is in our 
readers’ hands the Scotch Agricultural Holdings Bill will like- 
wise have passed through that ordeal; nor do we think that, 
except as regards Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate amendment on the 
former Bill, either Bill has suffered seriously in the process. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s amendment to Clause 5 of the English 
Bill, which practically enabled landlords and tenants to contract 
themselves out of the Bill, and to substitute some other scale of 
compensation for that secured to the tenant by the Bill, was 
defeated by 139 to 97. On the other hand, Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
amendment, which would have abolished the law of distress for 
rent altogether, instead of limiting it, as is proposed in the pre- 
sent Bill, to the recovery of one year’s rent,—an amendment 
supported by Mr. J. Howard and Mr. Barclay,—was negatived 
by 207 to 58. The Bill as it stands is a very moderate, though 
a@ very just measure, and we may anticipate that it will pass 
through the House of Lords with little serious change. The 
House of Lords are not in a mood to bring odium on themselves 
by resisting so moderate a proposal as this. 


baronetcies, and this will make the Medical profession in Dublin 
still more angry at the knighthood just bestowed on Dr. Porter. 
Still, may it not be fairly argued that there should be gradations 
in the recognition of medical services, as there certainly are 
gradations in those services themselves? Dr. Andrew Clark 
is undoubtedly quite at the head of his profession, and, if he 
had done nothing else, the service he has rendered in persuading 
middle-aged men and women not to over-eat themselves, and in 
showing them how much less food and wine and tea they ought 
to take than they actually do take, is one quite inestimable, and 
deserves a certain ethical as well as medical recognition. Mr. 
Prescott Hewett is one of the most considerable surgeous of his 
day. When the Dublin men can produce a physician and 





ae 
surgeon who have done as much, we trust that they, too wil 
receive baronetcies. If hereditary titles are to be of any et 
they should be well rooted in public services of a high order, 


Mr. Mundella made a very remarkable, as well as a very terse 
exposition of the educational progress and the educational shox, 
comings of the country, in moving the new estimates on Thurs, 
day night. The estimate for 1883-84 is close on three millions 
sterling,—£2,938,930,—an increase of £189,000 on the estimate 
for the past year, but of only £146,945 on the estimate of last 
year as that was swelled by the supplementary estimate which 
was submitted in February. Children continued to come into 
our schools at the rate of 3,000 per week, double the rate of the 
increase of population, and the average attendance was steadily 
increasing. ‘The number of children who came into our schoolg 
last year was 144,000, but the average attendance had increaseq 
by 152,000, so that there are 8,000 more added to the average 
attendance than were added to the number of scholars. Out of 
every 100 children on the books, there are now close on 72 of 
average attendance. ‘The proportion of scholars examined jp 
the higher standards was increasing fairly well. In 1872, only 
118,000 children were examined in the higher standards; jp 
1882, there were 599,029; in other words, the number had more 
than quintupled in the ten years, Still the school life of English 
children was the shortest in Europe, and is not only the shortest 
in Europe, but is growing shorter year by year. “ The tendency 
was to make the children pass the standards earlier and earlier, 
He was very much struck by a paper which was put into his 
hand by the Vicar of Meare, a very backward, poor, and much 
scattered parish in Somersctshire, much flooded in winter. This 
paper contained an account of the ages at which children passed 
standard four, the standard of total exemption there. In 1877, 
it was 14 years; in 1878, 13 years 5 months; in 1879, 11 years 
8 months; in 1880, 11 years 2 months; in 1881, 10 years 10 
months; in 1882, 10 years 9 months; in 1883, 10 years 8 months.” 
In Saxony now, the compulsory school period was one of eight 
years,—from the sixth to the fourteenth year,—and yet, while 
the children liable to attendance were 493,467, the number in 
attendance was 492,912, so that the Saxon ideal is not as yet 
even approached by England. To an honourable Member 
suggesting that this might be because Saxony had a system 
of free schools, Mr. Mundella promptly replied that Saxony had 
never had free schools. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Mundella did give us hope that education 
is already telling on the vagabondage and the morality of 
children. In Birmingham, the average number of juvenile 
offenders was in the five years ending with 1875, 1,373; while 
in the five years ending with 1882, it had fallen to 842, Ib 
England, the maximum number of juvenile offenders was reached 
in 1869, when it touched the number of 10,314. In 1875, it had 
fallen to 7,212, and now it was 5,480. Education, therefore, 
though it has not yet had time to tell much on the adult 
criminal classes, has already nearly halved the number of our 
juvenile offenders. That is truly a beam of light in a dark 
room. 


Amongst the remaining measures of the Session, we trust 
that the National Debt Bill is pretty sure of cordial support. 
When we see what our American cousins are doing in the 
duction of Debt, a sensation of positive shame comes over Us 
Here is the account of their achievements as given in a recenb 
number of the St. James’s Gazette:—“The amount of Debt 
paid off in the year ended June 30th, 1880, was £1 7,000,000, 
£20,300,000 in 1881, £30,200,000 in 1882, and £27,500,000 ia 
1883,’”’—95 millions sterling in four years. ‘The interest ot 
the Debt at the close of the fiscal year 1880 was £15,900,000. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1883, it was £10,200,000, 
a reduction to two-thirds the amount of four years ago. The 
Treasury balance at June 30th last stood at £6,000,000 more 
than it was a year ago; consequently, whatever surplus there 
isin the Revenue receipts of 1883-84 will be applicable to the 
further reduction of Debt.’ Mr. Childers’s wise pro 
appear very modest indeed, when we compare them with 
this Titanic operation for the extinction of Debt. 


Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir Richard Cross had an opportanily 
on Wednesday of attacking the Government in addressing the 
members of the Henley-on-Thames Conservative Association, # 
opportunity which they used with a good deal of ardour. “E 
there is one thing,” said Mr. Smith, “ more prominent in conne> 
tion with the present Parliament than another, it is that failures 
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qritten upon everything that it has undertaken.” That depends 

a verdict much more weighty and much more important than 
pt Smith’s,—the verdict of history. For our own parts, we 
believe that in the history of this century, as it will be estimated 

nerations hence, no measure is so likely to redound to the 
oredit of this country as the Irish Land Act which this Parlia- 
ment passed, and which Mr. Smith and his party did all in their 

wer to resist. Nor will this Session itself prove unfruitful, 
if, as we hope, it passes an Agricultural Holdings Bill, a Cor- 
rapt Practices Bill, a National Debt Bill, a Bankruptcy Bill, 
and a Patents Bill. However, it is of the utmost importance to 
Mr. Smith and his party to find failure everywhere in the doings 
of this Administration; and the speck which they carry in 
their eye, they not unnaturally project on to their field of view. 


Sir Richard Cross was even more bitter. He vilified every- 
thing that the Government had done. “ He charged them with 
responsibility for all the misery which had been inflicted upon 
Ireland,—for all the murders, terrors, and abominations that 
went on, but which ought to have been checked long before 
the Government held out their hand,”—a responsibility which 
we suppose he is ready to assume for the previous Administration, 
which did not hold out its hand, but dissolved Parliament at 
the very moment at which, in that Government’s own opinion, 
anew Coercion Bill ought to have been passed. Sir Richard 
Cross had a little stone of his own to fling at the Government, 
and selected a special Minister for his aim:—“ Who was 
responsible,” he said, for the Suez-Canal agreement, “he did 
not know, bat they would probably know, when some other 
member of the Government was added to that long list of 
deceased Ministers to whom he had previously referred; but 
qhoever he was, if he had a proper sense of his position, in 
having been guilty of leading his colleagues into this great 
blunder, he would send in his resignation without delay.” 
Verily, this indispensable party criticism does become a very 
petty, ungenerous, and malicious affair, in the hands of small 
men. They do not mean much harm,—but they want to be 
smart, and smartness in depreciation does come out so very 
much like the sly pinches of malicious schoolboys. 


A meeting was held yesterday week at Willis’s Rooms, in 
connection with the new Church Schools Company, the object 
of which is to establish good and moderate Church day schools, 
into the teaching of which religion should enter on moderate 
Church lines, though in no sense on the lines of theological 
seminaries. The Archbishop of Canterbury was the chief 
speaker, and his speech was a very sensible one, especially 
guarding against the notion that no Dissenter should be 
admitied, or that every boy in these Church schools was to be 
submitted to all the religious teaching in these schools, whether 
his parents wished it or not. The Archbishop anticipated the 
best results from the successful establishment of these schools, 
and their co-ordination in this sense with the higher-class 
schools,—that the most successful pupils should have the means 
of passing into the schools where they would obtain still higher 
teaching of the kind for which they had shown themselves 
specially fitted. Whether these schools will do much towards un- 
dermining Dissent in the next generation, as the Archbishop seems 
to hope, is another question. We are not quite sure even that, as 
citizens, we entirely desire it. Unity, no doubt, is a great boon. 
But it is a question whether the absence of union between 
Church and Dissent is not less harmful than the internal dis- 
anion which almost always exists in a Church not checked by 
moderate and conscientious external criticism. 


Mr. John George MacCarthy, Chairman of the Kerry Land 
Sub-Commission, dealt this day week in Court with the charges 
brought against the Irish Land Sub-Commissioners by the 
House of Lords, in very able and dignified language. “ Some 
of these accusations,” he said, “ are very serious indeed. They 
imply that certain unnamed Commissioners reduce rents ac- 
cording to a suggested average; and that others, while making 
believe to decide according to evidence, really decide according 
to some juggle of arithmetical figures. As to any suggested 
average of reduction, or any reduction at all, no one has ever 
presumed to give to any member of this Commission, directly or 
impliedly, from first to last, any such suggestion, or any similar 
intimation whatever. If any such suggestion or intimation had 

given, no member of this Commission would hold office for one 
hour, As to deciding according to a juggle of figures, euphemistic- 








ally termed by their Lordships ‘an arithmetical process,’ it is to 
be presumed that any Commissioners against whom the imputa- 
tion was made, have got an opportunity of rebutting it. If they 
be guilty of a fraud so reckless and so heartless, they deserve 
not merely dismissal, but impeachment. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that nothing could be more foreign to our principles 
and our practice. Every essential fact of every case is first 
heard in Court, and carefully noted by each Commissioner who 
hears it. Every holding is next subjected to a most careful and 
generally a most laborious field-to-field examination by the 
inspecting Commissioners, all gentlemen of high position, 
stainless probity, and life-long experience in practical farming. 
Its soil is tested, its improvements estimated, its inherent capa- 
bilities investigated, its advantages or disadvantages of locality, 
climate, and proximity to or remoteness from markets considered. 
A consultation then takes place between the legal Commissioner 
and the inspecting Commissioners, when the results of the 
evidence and of the inspection are compared, the law applied to 
the facts, and a fair rent fixed according to the best judgment 
of three impartial men. We interfere with contracts only to 
secure justice.” Nothing could be more satisfactory to the sup- 
porters of the Irish Land Act than such statements, and we 
believe that Mr. Justice O’Hagan, in a very masterly defence of 
the Land Commission addressed to the House of Lords, has de- 
fended the procedure of the Land Commission generally still 
more authoritatively, on the strength of the same general 
statements. 


Captain Matthew Webb, who succeeded in swimming the 
English Channel on August 24th, 1875, an operation in the 
achievement of which he was immersed for nearly twenty-two 
hours, was drowned on Tuesday, in a mad attempt to swim 
through the whirlpool at the foot of Niagara. He was rowed 
in a boat to a point about three hundred yards above the 
old suspension bridge, and then dived into the river, at four 
o’clock. He succeeded in swimming the rapids, though very 
nearly turned over by the force of the water; but when he 
reached the whirlpool, his strength and courage availed him 
nothing. His plan was to dive beneath the surface eddy, and to 
avoid the point of greatest suction; but in all probability, 
the violence and depth of the whirlpool proved to be some- 
thing far beyond his utmost imagination. He got through a 
small part of the whirlpool, but then suddenly threw up his 
arms, and was seen no more. He was born on January 18th, 
1848, and was therefore at his death over thirty-five years of 
age; and latterly he had not had good health, so that his almost 
unrivalled strength as a swimmer was not what it had been 
when he accomplished the great feat of swimming the Channel, 
eight years ago. Weare glad to hear that the statement that 
the Railway Companies had raised £2,000 as a bribe to him to 
attempt this mad feat, is untrue. Such a bribe would have been 
wicked, and should be made criminal. 


Mr. Bradlaugh having given instructions to his solicitor to 
apply for an injunction to restrain the Serjeant-at-Arms from 
interfering to prevent him from complying with the law, by 
taking the oath and his seat as the duly-elected Member for 
Northampton, the Attorney-General moved yesterday week 
“That leave be given to the Serjeant-at-Arms to appear and plead 
in an action brought against him by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh;’ 
and afterwards, “ That the Attorney-General be asked to defend 
the Serjeant-at-Arms in the said action.” It appeared from his 
speech that he did not intend the House to enter into the rights 
of the question between itself and Mr. Bradlaugh, but simply 
to plead the express orders of the House as full and sufficient 
warrant to the Serjeant-at-Arms for obeying them. Neverthe- 
less, Sir H. Giffard and others were very anxious to prove that 
such a course was derogatory to the honour of the House, and 
that the onus should be thrown on any plaintiff of attempting 
to prove that what the Serjeant-at-Arms had done was not 
done by order of the House. ‘hese cavillers were, however, 
overruled, and the resolutions passed. Jor our own parts, we 
wish heartly that judgment could be taken in a Court of law on 
the legal merits of the question,—not on the insignificant 
matter which will, in all probability, alone be considered by the 
Court, the competence of the House to override all other Courts 
of Justice in relation to the management of its own affairs. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE SUEZ-CANAL SCHEME. 


“ HEY that will not when they may, when they will 

they shall have nay,” is likely to represent the pre- 
dominant feeling in the commercial circles of London and 
the provinces with relation to the Suez Canal agreement, 
before many weeks are over. The Government were certainly 
right in withdrawing a scheme which was entered into for the 
especial benefit of large classes in this country from whom, in 
relation to their proposal, they had received so little encourage- 
ment. It is not the duty of a Government to insist on judging 
better for mercantile England than mercantile England can 
judge for itself ; and as this agreement with M. de Lesseps was 
negotiated and conceived in the interests of the shipowners 
and the manufacturers, and was more or less repudiated 
by those shipowners and manufacturers,—though very much 
less, we believe, by the shipowners outside London than has 
been generally supposed,—the Government had nothing to do 
except to withdraw a proposal intended chiefly, if not solely, 
for their benefit. That the withdrawal of the scheme can 
have any effect but that of weakening the Government, it 
would be affectation to deny. In our belief, the fault is 
that of the country, and not that of the Government, 
who made, as we think, the very best arrangement in 
their power, and certainly an arrangement of the ful- 
filment of which M. de Lesseps was by no means ardently 
desirous, as we may see from the bland and airy com- 
placency with which he releases the Government from any 
obligation to propose it to Parliament. But ina Parliamentary 
country, a Government loses strength for the time by any 
divergence between its own proposals and the wishes of the 
country, whether the blot be in the national wish or in the 
official proposal. It may regain the strength it has lost, and 
even more than the strength it has lost, if the country subse- 
quently comes round to the views of the Government, and 
it becomes evident that the Government was right and the 
country wrong; but in the meantime, the Government re- 
mains in the position of one whose advice has been rejected 
by the people,—and a Government whose advice has been re- 
jected by the people, even on a practical point of limited 
significance, can never be precisely in the position which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government occupied in the spring of 1880, and 
for many months at least after it came into power. 

Still, granting this fully, it would have been impossible, 
we think, for any Government to have withdrawn, on the 
ground of its unpopularity, any proposal which it had made, 
with more dignity, tact, and simplicity than Mr. Gladstone 
displayed in his speech of Monday night. There was but one 
word in that speech the use of which, at that time and for 
that purpose, we regret. It was the use of the word ‘ tempo- 
rary, as well as ‘exceptional,’ in relation to our position 
in Egypt at the present moment. We should sincerely 
rejoice if Egypt could establish a government that could 
stand without our help, one that would secure to Egypt the 
prosperity and tranquillity which we desire for it, and which 
all Europe and all Asia must desire for it even more earnestly 
than for any other equally important country, because it com- 
mands the route between the one continent and the other. 
But there is no sign of such a government as yet, and while 
there is no such sign, it is a mistake, in our opinion, to fix the 
thoughts of men on the evacuation of Egypt by England, 
as if it were an event near at hand. As yet, nothing 
can be conceived more certain to ruin the benevolent views 
with which England went to Egypt than the recall of our 
troops from Egypt. ‘* Temporary ”’ is, of course, an ambiguous 
word. What is not possible now may be possible in three, or 
five, or ten years; but why suggest the prospect of their 
recall unnecessarily, at an inopportune moment, when it is 
most important to get done, for the benefit of the people of 
Egypt, things which never can be done without the presence 
of our troops there? Why fix the public mind on an 
event which, if it were unfortunately precipitated, would mean 
the total failure of our intervention in Egypt, and which, 
therefore, does mean, when used at the present time, a renewal 
of the hope of chaos to those whose interest it is to restore 
a state of chaos and to render a durable order and a 
vindication of popular rights the shadow of a dream? We 
can understand why Mr. Gladstone, in relinquishing a scheme 
which would certainly have enhanced our influence in Egypt 
and strengthened our position there, should not be disin- 
clined to suggest to a Parliament which was so cold to that 





ih 
scheme the other alternative to an increase of English influ. 
ence, the possibility of our retiring from Egypt altogether 
But surely it should have been spoken of as the alternatiyg to 
which the policy of the Opposition pointed, rather than ag the 
alternative to which the policy of the Government at present 
points. In spite of the fact that we are not to be allowed to 
increase the influence of England over the Canal in the on} 
way in which we can legitimately and honourably incroggg 
that influence, we are bound to improve the Government 
of Egypt, and to strike at the root of its oppressive. 
ness, before we leave; and we can never do that efficient} 
if we are always to be harping on the prospect that 
we may evacuate Egypt soon. Let us do what we went 
to Egypt to do, before we talk of the possibility of our leayj 
Egypt, a prospect which will only render everything that 
ought to be done more difficult to do, and everything that 
ought not to be done more difficult to resist. And yet, 
but for that one word “ temporary,” which seemed to discount 
dangerously a still distant future, Mr. Gladstone’s speech was 
an ideal speech of a very difficult type. It confessed failure 
without admitting, what he could not admit, deficiency pe 
fault; it did full justice to the firmness and uprightness of the 
policy of the Government towards Egypt and France alike ; and 
without vexatiously reiterating the opinion expressed by the 
Government as to M. de Lesseps’ exclusive rights, it left no 
doubt that M. de Lesseps would not be harassed by any hom 
tile use of the influence of the Government with the Khediye 
of Egypt, of a nature to prevent him from doing, or embarrass 
re in doing, what the Egyptian Courts would sustain him in 
oing. 

And thisis just what the Conservatives and Chambers of Com- 
merce see with the greatest alarm. They have succeeded in de 
feating the Government proposal, but they have not succeeded in 
what they desired, that is, in compelling the Government to de 
feat the alternative plan of M. de Lesseps,—an alternative plan 
which is very much less to their liking than the plan which 
they have got rid of. They are now even more eager to prove 
that M. de Lesseps cannot do without a new concession what 
he professes his intention of doing, than they were to prevent 
the Government from coming to terms with him. They are 
no longer content with preventing any formal recognition of 
M. de Lesseps’s monopoly by the Government ; they are anxious 
to make short work of that monopoly, and even, if we under 
stand them rightly, to see some English competitive scheme 
fairly set on foot, and protected against his interference. They 
are now even more in earnest in pressing on the extension of 
English influence over the future of the Canal, than they were 
last week in decrying as insufficient that moderate extension of it 
which the Government had secured for them. In brief, every one 
who endeavoured to defeat the Government scheme,—excepting 
the advocates of the international administration of the Canal, 
—were actuated by motives which will urge them in a still 
stronger form to oppose the proposed action of M. de Lesseps, 
if they can only see their way to doing it with any effect, 
The discontented shipowners and Chambers of Commerce 
wanted to assert British influence over the Canal much more 
strongly than the Government plan would assertit, and will have, 
instead, to see M. de Lesseps and France made supreme in the 
development of the traffic. The Conservatives wished to get 
the Government censured for virtually admitting the monopoly 
of M. de Lesseps, and they cannot be satisfied with anything 
short of a formal censure on that admission. All the force of 
the opposition to the scheme is pledged to oppose even more 
decisively the increase of influence on which M. de Lesseps isnow 
counting. Unless, then, more is effected than has been effected 
by the withdrawal of the Government agreement, nothing to any 
purpose will have been effected at all. A false step has been 
made, unless a further step can be made. Sir Stafford Northcote 
feels this so keenly that he has proposed a halting resolution, 
discussed in another column, which means nothing except an 
attack on the Government, and, unfortunately for him, hardly 
means that. The Chambers of Commerce are all angry and 
discontented at the turn things have taken, for they wanted 
to spur the Government on, and they have only succeeded in 
pulling the Government up. The Government is no doubt 
the weaker for the check, but no one else is the stronger of 
the nearer to his end. This is what comes naturally of 4 
grasping policy. If you will not take what you can get, and 
grasp at what you ought not to have, you may certainly su 
in making the rejected offer seem ludicrous ; but you may als0 
succeed in making those who showed a voracious appetite for 
more than they refused, still more ludicrous, as they stan 
looking hungrily at the meal so lately rejected with scom, 
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qhich, however, we suspect, that they would even now accept 
’ . 


willingly enough. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S MOTION. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE usually contrives to take 
up a weak position, and the motion of which he has given 
notice for Monday next is no exception to that rule. He pro- 
es to present a humble address to her Majesty, * Praying 
that in any negotiations or proceedings with reference to the 
Suez Canal Company to which her Majesty may be a party, 
she will, while respecting the undoubted rights of the Com- 
y with respect to their own concession, decline to recognise 
any claim on their part to such a monopoly as would exclude 
the possibility of competition on the part of other under- 
takings designed for the purpose of opening water communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” In 
other words, Sir Stafford Northcote does not venture to invite 
the Crown to assert that the Suez Canal Company has no 
monopoly of the Canal route over the Isthmus of 
Suez for the term of their concession, still less to ask 
her Majesty to use her influence with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt to invite and authorise competition with 
the Suez Canal Company during the term of its con- 
cession, but only to beg her Majesty not to recognise the 
exclusive claims put forward on behalf of the present Com- 
pany. As the present Company has never put forward any 
exclusive claims except as regards the Isthmus of Suez, and 
as Sir Stafford Northcote explained in his answer to Mr. 
Labouchere that he intended to include expressly the Isthmus 
of Suez in the area in which no exclusive claims were to be 
recognised, the debate will turn, we suppose, on whether we 
ought to entreat her Majesty not to recognise the exclusive 
claims of the Company as regards the Isthmus of Suez, or 
whether the House of Commons ought to take no steps at 
present in the matter, which is the ground taken by Mr. Nor- 
wood’s amendment. That is an issue on which impartial 
men should not feel much doubt. It is conceivable 
that an impartial man might think it right to challenge 
at once the monopoly of M. de Lesseps, and to en- 
courage competition with him; but that is not what Sir 
Stafford Northcote proposes to do. He proposes only to advise 
the Crown, if it should renew those negotiations,—which the 
Government say openly they do not intend to renew for a con- 
siderable time to come,—not to recognise a particular claim. 
No purpose in the world can be answered by preferring such a 
request as that. If M. de Lesseps is certainly wrong, it is only 
fair that his fond belief in his own monopoly should be dis- 
pelled at once ; and then the right course to take is to urge the 
Government to dispel that belief. If the question is really 
doubtful, the proper course to take would be at once to clear 
up that doubt; and then Sir Stafford Northcote should ask 
for an investigation tending to clear up that doubt. But 
nothing can justify a mere invitation to the Govern- 
ment not to recognise a claim, which, on Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s principle, they ought either to deny, or carefully 
to examine with the view of either accepting or denying it. 
The truth is that Sir Stafford Northcote is not easy enough in 
his own mind, and is perfect!y aware that most of his followers 
are not easy enough in their own minds on the subject, to 
venture to ask the Crown to deny the monopoly of the Suez 
Canal Company, and to invite competitors to enter the field 
against them. We believe that the chief Members of the last 
Tory Government entertained precisely the same opinion as to 
the monopoly of the Suez Canal Company in the Isthmus of 
Suez as has been more or less expressed by the present Govern- 
ment, and that they would shrink from the thorough-going 
course of declaring to all the world that no monopoly exists, 
and that England ought to use her influence with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt to get it to sanction at least the principle of 
Competition, in order that M. de Lesseps might be thereby 
Squeezed into a more compliant mood. As they dare not do this, 
and still wish to hold a scourge over M. de Lesseps, they 
try to suggest doubts of-the tenability of his monopoly, with- 
out asserting its untenability, and to throw discredit on the 
Present Government for assuming what they do not dare them- 
selves to deny. This is a weak course, which an impartial 
man free from prepossessions of party would never approve. 
Tf the monopoly is a fiction, it should be openly exposed. If 
it is a question, the question should be settled. But to in- 
struct any honourable Government simply not to recognise a 
Proprietary right which may deserve the fullest recognition, 
without instructing them to clear up the doubt, is to advocate 
4 policy of innuendo towards the Company, a policy vacillating 
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between conflict. and cordiality, with the advantages of neither, 
and the weakness of both. 

The Zimes characteristically tries to make out that the 
Government, in accepting Mr. Norwood’s amendment, which 
declares that, “* This House desires to maintain entire freedom of 
judgment in regard to all matters connected with the question 
of water communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea,” have admitted that their recent negotiation was 
conducted on wholly wrong principles, which are now 
surrendered. Of course, it is not so in the least. As Mr. 
Gladstone distinctly said, the Government have nothing to 
recant as to the position they have taken up, and unquestion- 
ably they did negotiate on the assumption that M. de Lesseps 
had for the duration of his ninety-nine years a monopoly of 
the right to make a canal over the Isthmus of Suez. But it 
does not follow since these negotiations have fallen through, and 
are not at present to be renewed, that the House of Commons 
ought to be asked to back up the Government in that assump- 
tion. It is quite sufficient for the Canal Company that the 
present Government have acted on that assumption, and 
are not likely to challenge that assumption in the time 
to come. The Canal Company have nothing to fear, and 
know that they have nothing to fear, from any disposition on 
the part of the present Government to invade their claim. 
In the meantime, doubts have been expressed by certain 
eminent lawyers as to the legal validity of the monopoly, 
which it is not in the least the duty of the present Govern- 
ment to take any steps to dispel, so long as the negotiations 
are not to be renewed. Why should they gratuitously take 
up an abstract cause which bears upon no immediate question 
of the day, and so superfluously reassure M. de Lesseps as to 
make him even less disposed to yield to the representations of 
this country as regards the administration of bis Canal, than 
he might possibly be, if he had even such qualms as Mr. Davey’s 
and Mr. Underdown’s legal opinions might suggest? Besides, 
the present Government might go out, and a new Government, 
which professes at heart to disbelieve in M. de Lesseps’s 
monopoly, might comein. If that event happened, would it 
be seemly that a Government which had no immediate 
practical step in view necessitating a decision of the 
question, should have hampered its successor by per- 
suading the House of Commons to pass an abstract reso- 
lution affirming the Liberal Administration to have been right 
in its legal view of the monopoly in question? Nothing 
could be more unseemly now that the negotiation with 
M. de Lesseps is suspended. The House of Commons ought not 
to be asked to pass a resolution in the air approving of an 
assumption made by the present Government, on which it has 
not acted, and at present does not intend to act. The position 
of M. de Lesseps is quite strong enough, as it is. He knows 
perfectly well that the present Government negotiated with 
him,—rightly negotiated, as we think,—on the assumption of 
his monopoly. If he knows, also, as, of course, he does, that 
they have been vehemently condemned by their opponents for 
making that assumption, and that it is barely possible that those 
opponents may succeed in turning out the Government and 
establishing a new Administration which will be disposed, 
in a vacillating sort of way, to challenge his monopoly, that 
knowledge will do him no harm. It will, perhaps, make 
him only the more anxious to deal fairly by English com- 
merce and English political influence, and not to stimu- 
late the English passion for competition with him; and, so 
far, it will do him good. It would be a most superfluous and 
unmeaning act of championship to commit the House of 
Commons to a particular view of his claims, however sound, 
without any necessity for doing so, and would, indeed, hardly 
be fair to the Opposition, in the event of their succeeding in 
expelling the existing Administration from office. 

However, Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion will certainly 
bring him no fame. Of course, he will be defeated; but it 
is not on that account that he will be the worse for pro- 
posing it. He will be defeated in an attempt to throw 
dust in the eyes of the country. He will not say, and 
dare not say, that if he could form an Administration 
he would at once encourage English competition with the 
French Company in possession. He knows perfectly well that 
such a course would not only embroil us with France, but 
lower our honour in the eyes of Europe. He wants to get all 
the advantages with English commerce of disputing M. de 
Lesseps’ claims, without the discredit of publicly attempting 
to oust M. de Lesseps from the position in which, as Sir 
Stafford Northcote well knows, he is impregnably established. 
As usual, Sir Stafford Northcote plays the part of Mr. Facinz- 
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both-Ways. He is fishing for commercial support, without 
being willing to hazard French hostility and European condem- 
nation. He is taking a course that is both weak and tricky. 
And, therefore, his defeat will discredit him. 





THE DEPRIVATION OF MR. MACKONOCHIE. 


EVER was engineer hoist with his own petard more 
effectually than the Bishops have been with their pet 
handiwork, the Public Worship Regulation Act. They went 
to Parliament to ask for increased power to regulate the con- 
duct of their clergy, and they got the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act. They assured us at the time that this potent 
instrument would enable them to settle all controversies re- 
lating to public worship speedily and inexpensively, and led us 
to expect that peace and quietness would soon be restored 
throughout the Church by the suppression of Ritualism. In 
these anticipations, they found a powerful ally in the Prime 
Minister of the day. He supported the Bill, on the ground 
that its object was “to put down Ritualism;” and in the 
Queen’s Speech on the Prorogation of Parliament he described 
in the following language the happy effect of passing it into 
law :— It will tend to prevent or allay the unhappy contro- 
versies which sometimes arise from the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining an early decision on doubtful points of law, and a 
definitive interpretation of the authorised forms of public 
worship. Such controversies, even when they occur between 
persons loyally desirous to conform to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Established Church, beget serious evils, and their 
speedy termination by competent authority is a matter of 
great importance to the interests of religion.” 

Such were the sanguine expectations of the authors and pro- 
moters of the Public Worship Regulation Act. How have 
they been fulfilled? The Act is nine years old, and in the 
interval Ritualism has increased widely under the stimulus 
which persecution rarely fails to supply. To-day the attempt 
to put it down is a much more formidable task than it was 
before the Bishops forged their “ short and easy method ” with 
the Ritualists: The Act was intended to obviate “the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining an early decision on doubt- 
ful points of law ;” and it has achieved its purpose by depriv- 
ing Mr, Mackonochie, after nine years of tedious and irritating 
litigation. Nor is it by any means certain that Mr. Macko- 
nochie is finally disposed of. He has disobeyed Lord Penzance’s 
sentence, and will doubtless continue to disobey it. That 
means contempt of Court, and the punishment for contempt of 
Court is imprisonment. Is Mr. Mackonochie to be imprisoned ? 
If so, the only persons who will have good cause to rejoice will 
be the Ritualists. Mr. Mackonochie in prison will make more 
converts to their cause than a score of Mackonochies at large. 
For the case of Mr. Mackonochie is very different from the case 
of Mr. Green. Both, indeed, have been assailed in violation 
of the spirit and intention even of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, which aimed at redressing the wrongs of 
“aggrieved parishioners.” In Mr. Green’s parish, and in Mr. 
Mackonochie’s, no aggrieved parishioners could be found; so 
that, in order to put the Act in motion, it was necessary to 
create qualified prosecutors by the importation of outsiders. 
So far, the two cases are alike; but there is one important 
difference. It was Mr. Green’s own Bishop, on the advice of 
his Metropolitan, who delivered him over to his prosecutors. 
Mr. Mackonochie’s own Bishop, on the contrary, on the initia- 
tive of his Metropolitan, and backed by a remarkable expres- 
sion of public approval, tried to save Mr. Mackonochie from 
his prosecutors. Mr, Mackonochie resigned his living on the 
advice of the late Archbishop Tait, and without any promise 
whatever of other preferment. And before he resigned, he 
yielded obedience to the only demand which his diocesan 
made upon him. In other words, Mr. Mackonochie, at the 
recommendation of the late Primate, anticipated the sentence 
of Lord Penzance, by depriving himself of the only prefer- 
ment which he then held. And this he did, as has been 
publicly stated, without any understanding whatever as 
to any other preferment. He may therefore be supposed 
to have morally purged himself of his legal offence. His 
own Bishop must certainly have been of that opinion, 
as he instituted him soon afterwards to another living 
in his diocese. It may be thought by some that the 
resignation of his living by Mr. Mackonochie was no great 
hardship, since he was so speedily instituted to another. But 
it must be remembered that, from a worldly point of view, 
neither the living which he vacated nor that to which he was 


hood in both cases is most uninviting, the work hard Un 
ceasing, and in many ways repulsive ; and the net income is pro. 
bably less than Mr. Mackonochie would receive in an ordip, 
curacy. In no sense, therefore, is Mr. Mackonochie’s depriyg. 
tion a worldly loss to himself. But to a man of his character 
and temperament it could have been no light sacrifice to hayg 
severed his connection with the congregation which he had 
gathered round him in the course of twenty years of self. 
denying labour. It is clear from the correspondence which 
led to his resignation that both the Bishop of London ang 
Archbishop Tait did believe that in resigning St. Alban’s Mr, 
Mackonochie was making a very great sacrifice indeed, 
sacrifice which might well be thought a sufficient punishment for 
his offence. Yet his prosecutors have pursued him to his new 
living, as if he had endured no punishment at all ; and his own 
Bishop appears to have no power, so far, to shield him from 
their vindictiveness. Whata satire on the increased powers for 
dealing with their clergy which the Bishops demanded and got 
in the Public Worship Regulation Act! Once they put the 
Act in motion, as Mr. Gladstone warned them at the time, 
they become powerless, however anxious, to stop the mischief, 
The Act, too, was to put an end to controversy, and restore 
peace to the Church ; yet the only dioceses where peace and 
good-will have reigned are the dioceses where Bishops haye 
been prudent enough to make the Act a dead-letter. 

We do not greatly blame Lord Penzance for his sentence on 
Mr. Mackonochie. If, indeed, he had been desirous to give 
effect to the dying wish of Archbishop Tait he would have 
found no legal obstacle in his way. It is peremptorily laid 
down by the Twenty-second Canon that the Bishop alone hag 
the power to pass a sentence of deprivation. And although 
the Dean of Arches is legally entitled to do so, he evidently 
inherits that power as a survival of the time when 
he was merely the Archbishop’s delegate. It evidently 
never was intended to give him power of deprivation 
contrary to the declared wishes both of the Diocesan 
and the Metropolitan of the Province. But this is what 
Lord Penzance has done. He admits that a less severe 
sentence was in his discretion. He might have passed a sen 
tence of suspension; nor is it a valid objection that the 
previous suspension had not been enforced by the prosecutors, 
who shrank from the odium of imprisoning Mr. Mackonochie, 
We think, however, that the Court of Appeal is more to blame 
than Lord Penzance. He declined to grant the request of the 
prosecutors to pass a further sentence on Mr. Mackonochie, till 
his prosecutors had exacted obedience to the previous sentence 
by the imprisonment of their victim. But the Court of Appeal 
ordered him to pass an additional sentence. This appears to 
us to have been a grave error. A Royal Commission is now 
inquiring into the working of the present Hcclesiastical judi 
cature, and their report is ready for publication. It seems 4 
great hardship that in the interval the generous and well- 
meant effort of the late Primate and the Bishop of London to 
restore peace to the Church should have been upset by the 
ill-advised decision of the Court of Appeal,—a Court which is 
not likely to survive for long the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts’ Commission. 

But what is to be the result of the sentence on Mr. Macko 
nochie? His imprisonment for disobeying the sentence, under 
the special circumstances of the case, would hardly be possible; 
and we doubt whether even the malignity of the Church 
Association is equal to that display of temerity. The alterne 
tive is that he will go on quietly for six months, unless the 
Bishop or patrons intervene, which they are hardly likely to do. 
At the end of six months the presentation to the living lapses 
to the Bishop. But suppose the Bishop declines to present? 
Will the Church Association venture to prosecute him? Mr 
Mackonochie’s pertinacity has been so successful hitherto, that 
it would be rash to assume that he will not even yet bafile 
the animosity of his persecutors, 





THE END OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


OTHING is certain now-a-days,—therefore we will not 
I say that we have heard the last of the Channel Tunnel, 
But it seems safe to predict that we have heard the last of it 
for some time to come. The revolving years may one day 
bring to light a second Sir Edward Watkin, and when this 
blessed revelation has been vouchsafed to man, it may tum 
out that part of the price to be paid for it is another plan for 
making the invasion of England easier. But this cam 
hardly happen just yet. The controversy of the last two 





subsequently presented offers any attraction. The neighbour- 


years has put the matter in a very clear light, and the 
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Ss 
latest detailed examination of the arguments for and 
‘nst the scheme is excellently suited to build up and 
sustain & working conviction unfavourable to the Tunnel. 
¢ document we have in view is the Draft Report sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee by its Chairman. It is true, 
Lord Lansdowne did not himself intend his report to have the 
effect here attributed to it. He meant to argue, and wrote in the 
fall belief that he was arguing, in favour of a Channel Tunnel. 
It is the guilelessness of this conviction that gives its value 
tothe draft. What must not be the force of the reasoning 
against the project, if the reasoning for it is sufficient to show 
that it ought never to be sanctioned ? 

Lord Lansdowne begins by inverting the usual order of the 
considerations which present themselves in connection with 
the Tunnel. Most people would first have asked,—Is it safe ? 
and then, having satisfied themselves that it was safe, would 
have gone on to consider whether it would be profitable. 
Lord Lansdowne shows that he is entirely free from that 
contempt for trade which is so often, and in modern times 
so mistakenly, attributed to aristocracies. His first in- 
quiry is—Will it be profitable? The question of its 
safety is relegated to the second place. Consequently, by 
the time he comes to the question of safety, his imagina- 
tion has been fired by the pictures presented to it by successive 
traffic-managers. He has mused so much on the trains—to 
the number, perhaps, of four in each hour—which would bring 
the wealth of the world to our doors, that he is scarcely quali- 
fied to look at the other side. He makes a gallant effort to 
do so. He sets out painfully and conscientiously the Military 
arguments against the Tunnel, bui when he has set them in 
array, they seem to him to have no real weight. Yet they 
are there, nevertheless, and we shall be surprised if, to cooler 
minds, they do not convey a conclusion very different from 
that which Lord Lansdowne founds on them. 

“We share,” he says, “ with the Military witnesses, their 
opinion that the existence of a Tunnel under the Channel 
would in some respects modify the conditions under which 
the defence of this country would have to be undertaken. 
..+.+. We agree with them in believing that its pos- 
session, either during the progress of operations, or during 
an occupation of English soil, would be highly ad- 
vantageous to the invading force, and possibly dis- 
astrous to the invaded nation.” Strange to say, Lord 
Lansdowne is prepared to run this risk. He is aware that 
many of the highest Military authorities are of opinion that 
the conditions under which the defence of the country must 
be undertaken after the Tunnel has been made, will be very 
much less favourable than those under which it would be 
undertaken if there is no such Tunnel, but he is not in the 
least disturbed by this knowledge. Other authorities think 
differently, and Lord Lansdowne is seemingly quite con- 
tent that the safety of England should depend on the 
aecidental correctness of one of two conflicting opinions. 
He is in the position of a man who, while protesting that 
nothing will induce him to risk his life in mountaineering, 
undertakes an ascent which the majority of the most experi- 
enced guides tell him is very likely to be fatal. He quotes, 
for example, the words of Sir Archibald Alison,—“TI am not 
inclined to fear it as much as I know many military men of 
great experience do.” Sir Archibald Alison is working out a 
problem in military science, and this is the solution he arrives 
at. But Lord Lansdowne had to consider whether he shall 
accept this solution as conclusive, in face of the fact that“ many 
military men of great experience” have arrived at the opposite 
solution. Surely, in presence of this difference, it is but com- 
monly prudent to take the safer course of the two. If Sir 
Archibald Alison is wrong, the Tunnel would give us money, 
and deprive us of what is of infinitely more importance than 
money. If Lord Wolseley is wrong, the absence of the Tunnel 
Will at worst make us somewhat less rich. How any man can, 

Mm cold-blood, advise a great nation to barter certain profit 
against a contingent insecurity, is beyond our comprehension. 
_ Lord Lansdowne dismisses the hundred and more cases 
in which hostilities have begun without a previous declara- 
tion of war, with the remark that in a large majority of these 
cases “hostilities, though not preceded by formal warning, 
addressed to the Power against which they are directed, never- 
theless took place at times when, owing to international com- 
Plications, the continuance of a state of peace could not 
ave been expected.” To reason in this way is to forget how 
erently things look after and before they have happened. 
én war has once begun, it is easy to see how events had 
n leading up to it. It is not equally easy to do this when 

































































all hopes of maintaining peace have not been givenup. “The 
Franco-German war,” says Lord Lansdowne, “broke out 
with unexpected rapidity, but not so suddenly that either 
party possessing a single weak point, like the Channel 
Tunnel, would not have had ample time to place all its 
defences in working order.” Surely a more unfortunate 
instance could not have been picked out. At least once 
in the week that preceded the declaration of war, there 
was an apparent revolution in the intentions of the two 
Powers. The storm seemed to have completely blown over 
within four-and-twenty hours of the moment when it burst. 
There is one most important consideration applying to this 
part of the subject to which Lord Lansdowne pays no atten- 
tion. When the relations between two countries are at all 
strained, any display of distrust or alarm on the part of one 
of them may hurry the other into war. Each means to 
fight, if the other means it, and only if the other means it ; 
and each, therefore, is closely watching the other, to see if 
there is anything in his action which indicates such an inten- 
tion. Naturally, therefore, each is unwilling to do anything 
which will make it appear that he accepts war as probable. 
Now, the destruction, even the temporary destruction, of the 
Channel Tunnel would make this appear in the most startling 
and suggestive fashion. There would be no possibility of 
explaining it away. The result would naturally be that 
the English Government would be justly unwilling to 
do anything that, by disclosing its own conviction that 
war was inevitable, might lead the French Government to 
show that they, at least, had no wish to avoid it. Thus 
the very existence of “international complications” making 
a continuance of peace improbable, might indispose a 
Government to take the one step which would make the con- 
tinuance of peace impossible. Supposing that the Tunnel 
were already in working order, would Lord Lansdowne have 
had the Government blow it up on the afternoon that the 
news arrived from Tamatave? We feel sure that he 
would not have advised this. Yet incidents of no more 
apparent importance than this have often been looked 
back to as marking the beginning of a time “ when, owing to 
international complications, the continuance of a state of 
peace could not have been expected.” When they hap- 
pened, they seemed to wear a quite different aspect. They 
were mole-hills, out of which no wise Government would 
manufacture a mountain. Afterwards, they have been recog- 
nised as mountains, which an unsuspecting Government mis- 
took for mole-hills, At what precise point between these two 
extremes would the destruction of the Channel Tunnel seem 
a precaution implying no distrust, and so conveying no 
offence ? 





THE PARCELS POST. 


N Wednesday next, the Parcels Post will come into opera- 
tion. It will be rather difficult for most persons to 
realise at first that they can send a parcel of substantial 
weight to any place in the United Kingdom by merely placing 
a few stamps upon it, and taking it to the nearest Post Office. 
The incompetence or perversity of the Railway Companies 
has left parcels traffic in such a condition that private per- 
sons avoid sending parcels altogether, if they can. When 
the necessity arises, they make up their minds that they will 
have to pay an extravagant price, and are only too thankful if 
they find they can pay it all at one end, and can ensure the 
actual delivery of the parcel without imposing a tax of an. 
unknown amount on the recipient. But in very many cases, - 
such a state of assurance is out of the question. The parcel ' 
cannot be delivered at all, or will be finally handed over for 
delivery to some local carrier, of whom the sender has no’ 
knowledge, and over whose movements and charges he 
has no control. Even when the journey is between 
towns, if more than one Railway Company engages in 
the conveyance, it is often found that no through rate 
exists, and that the parcel is practically charged for 
two journeys,—one at each end. The late Professer 
Jevons, two or three years ago, applied his keen powers of 
analysis to the rates for parcels charged by the leading Com- 
panies, and came to the conclusion that it was impossible for 
any one who was not a Railway manager to understand them. 
Some reduction of rates has recently been made, in view of the 
Post-Office competition ; but this is only of partial application, 
and it is certain that the general public are as much in the 
dark on the subject as ever. It is a notable instance of the 





danger to the public interests of leaving to trading corpora- 
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tions, huge enough to be monopolists, a discretion to charge 
the public as they please, in the confidence that their own in- 
terests will protect the public convenience. Had the rates for 
small parcels been regulated like those for goods, the anomalies 
of the Companies’ tariffs would certainly have been less 
glaring. However, possibly there would then have been a 
less imperative demand for the Parcels Post, and it is doubtful 
whether the most enlightened Railway management could ever 
have done for us what the Post Office may be expected to do. 

The limit of weight by the new Post is 71lb. This is 
slightly more than the maximum of the International Parcels 
Post,—3 kilogrammes, or about 671b. On the other hand, 
the internal Parcels Posts of many countries—for example, of 
Germany, where the system is most perfect, and of Switzer- 
land—recognise no limit of weight, heavy trunks and goods 
being transmissible. It is obvious, however, that when great 
weights are dealt with, the conditions of the service are neces- 
sarily altered. It becomes then a serious question whether 
uniformity of charge for all distances can be maintained ; in 
Germany, it is not. No one, therefore, will be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Fawcett for fixing, at the outset, a very 
moderate maximum, while they will be grateful that it is fixed 
sufficiently high to admit of harmonious working with the 
general Continental system. The dimensions, again, are neces- 
sarily limited. A parcel of feathers might reach a portentous 
size, while keeping within the prescribed weight ; and one such 
parcel might interfere with the convenient delivery of a whole 
mail. The dimensions adopted are very simple, and fairly 
elastic. Parcels must not be more than 3 ft. 6 in. in Jength, 
or 6 ft. in length and girth combined. This mode of 
measurement is highly convenient. As the official notices 
tell us, all that has to be done is to get a piece of 
tape 6 ft. long, and to mark upon it the length of 3 ft. 
Gin. The first step in testing a parcel will be to apply the 
smaller measurement to the greatest dimension of the parcel. 
If this is found not to overstep the mark, the condition as to 
length is satisfied. The residue of the tape not consumed in 
measuring the actual length will then be available for testing 
the girth. If it will go round the parcel, the second condition 
is complied with. Thus, if the parcel only measures three 
feet in length, there will be three feet of tape left to go round 
it at its thickest part; if its largest dimension is only 18 in., 
it may measure 4 ft. Gin. in the round. Simplicity of 
measurement is as important as convenience of dimensions at 
starting, and no more simple plan than that adopted could 
well have been hit upon. 

The Post Office does not propose to adopt any 
machinery for the posting of parcels analogous to letter- 
boxes. Parcels are to be posted by being handed in at a 
post office. Moreover, the sender is to see that his parcel is 
accepted, as being within the limits of weight and dimensions, 
and properly stamped. If it does not comply with the regula- 
tions, it will not apparently be forwarded, there being no refer- 
ence in the official notices to any collection of deficient postage 
from the addressee, as in the case of letters. The rates of 
postage have been often quoted. They are,—For 1 lb., 3d. ; 
3 lb., 6d.; 5lb., 9d.; 7]b., 1s. The present letter-rate, it 
will be remembered, is reasonable enough up to 12 z., but 
the luckless individual whose letter is found to exceed that 
weight is charged 1s. 1d.,—1d. an ounce. A letter of 1 1b. 
weight, therefore, costs 1s. 4d., whereas a parcel of the same 
weight will be 83d. With the book-rate, again, the new scale 
compares favourably. Books can be sent, in open wrappers, at 
4d. for every 2 oz., or 4d. a pound. A parcel of books, under 
the new rates, will be sent for 1d. less, and may be completely 
enclosed, and, if the sender likes, sealed. A book of 3b. at 
the present rates costs 1s., under the new tariff it may be sent 
for 6d., and so on. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Post Office has never guaranteed that parcels will go 
with the same speed as letters. The delivery will be certain, 
and we may be sure there will be no unnecessary delay. But 
it may obviously be impossible to send a considerable weight 
of parcels by the very rapid trains, such as the Limited Scotch 
and the Irish mails, For books and heavy packets of letters 
and papers, therefore, the choice will be between cheapness of 
rate and extra speed. 

Only the Inland Parcels Post commences next Wednesday, 
It will not be possible at present to send parcels to the Con- 
tinent. It is to be hoped that it may not be long before Mr. 
Fawcett completes the service, by this most necessary supple- 
ment; but when it is considered that some 15,000 postmasters, 
scattered throughout the country, many of them men of a 
very limited range of experience, have to master an elaborate 








. i. 
set of new Rules in order to ensure the smooth work 
of the Post, it will probably be thought prudent to 
ceed by steps. The Post will, however, extend to the m08t 
remote districts of Ireland and Scotland, as well as to the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. It is not improbable 
that Scotland will make a large contribution in the shape of 
grouse before the Post is a month old, for game, and even 
may be sent, if properly packed. In Ireland, it is very Possible 
that the effect of the Post may be more felt than that of 
some directly remedial measures. Dairy produce lends itsglf 
easily to transmission in small quantities, and peasant 
farmers may find that by the expenditure of a shill; 
in postage, they are enabled to save middlemen’s profit 
of two or three times as much. But, indeed, this is only g 
particular instance of what may reasonably be expected 
throughout the country. Professor Jevons, if we recollect 
rightly, considered that the operation of the Post would by 
akin to that of Free-trade,—it would enable goods produced 
where the conditions are most favourable to be distributed with 
an ease hitherto unknown. He had in view, no doubt, a much 
more extended Post than that which is about to commence, 
But, in its degree, the new Post will have the effag 
suggested. It will place dwellers in rural districts in direg 
communication with the large centres of industry, 4 
person remote from a town will be able to obtain, with ap 
ease and certainty hitherto unknown, and at an ascertained 
expense, small packets of goods from the large distributing 
establishments of London and the bigger provincial centres, 
Indeed, a closer competition between the towns will be promoted, 
for the postal charge being uniform, it will be as easy fora 
person living twenty miles from Manchester to obtain a parca 
from London as from that town. Whether it will be detr. 
mental to the interests of rural tradesmen remains to be 
seen. We are inclined to think not, for, except in 
articles of food, there is no rural trade at present. Tho 
wants of a village and the scattered houses and farms around 
it are not such as to make village shops profitable under 
takings. The difference will rather be that persons will be able 
by the new Post to get things which they must now go without, 
or must obtain only when opportunity serves. Living in the 
country will be made more pleasant, and anything which has 
that effect in England must be hailed as a blessing. Whatever 
its precise effects, there are no two opinions upon the advan 
tages which will be derived from the new Post, and its working 
in its early stages and its subsequent development will be 
watched with keen interest. 





COAL AS A FACTOR IN WAR. 


T is not too much to say that the higher strategy of 

modern Naval warfare must be based on Coal supply, and 
that the sharp limitations under which fighting-ships now 
labour will not be fully realised till we have ourselves been 
at war with a great Naval Power. Steam has introduced 
changes which operate over a far wider area than that of 
mere Fleet actions, supposing such actions to be now-a-days 
practicable in the old sense. To direct Naval operations in 
distant seas with success and certainty, we have to depend o 
a secured coal supply for our war-ships, and a Naval Intelli- 
gence Department able to tell us exactly what our possible 
enemies can do. Knowing the coal resources of the principal 
ports of the world and the coal endurance of foreign ships, 
it should be possible to lay down tolerably certain limits to 
the operations of an enemy, since, if neutrality laws are 
observed with any degree of strictness, it is only subject 
to certain political combinations that certain ships ca 
be present at all in certain places. Thus conditions more of 
less hard and fast are introduced which will rule the coum 
of a great Naval war. It is true that a large number of irom 
clads are fair or good sailers, and reserving their coal-bunkert 
for emergencies, can sail round the world; but Naval com 
binations cannot be made with certainty, nor can the operations 
of an enemy’s cruisers be seriously hampered, still less pre 
vented, without the continuous use of steam. The nation 
which can count upon that use, therefore, wields an enormous 
power. Thus coaling stations have become strategical points 
of vast importance, bringing to bear on Naval war much 
same influence which well-placed and well-found fortresses 
exert on land. But a land fortress is not the absolute 
source of the mobility of an army, though it may greatly 
facilitate the movements of a campaign. Moreover, a fortres 
may in a sense be extemporised, if time allows, as at Plevas. 
A coaling station, however, supplies the actual motive 
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— 
wer of a Navy, and cannot well be improvised in war-time. 
Bound up with the question of coaling stations there is that 
of protected ports, which our vast and scattered Mercantile 
Marine will require in time of need. At the outbreak of war, 
the sailing ships, and perhaps the slower steamers, will have 
to lie up till the storm blows over. They must have pro- 
tection against armed merchant steamers and fast cruisers, 
ghich will prove far more dangerous to trade than the larger 
ironclads. Defended harbours and coaling stations are there- 
fore required, both as secure ports along great trade routes, 
and as the possible centres of Naval action in distant seas. 
Steam has, in fact, changed the relative values of numerous 
widely-dispersed scraps of territory, and given a military im- 
rtance to far-away islands. Thus, Sierra Leone, as the first 
British harbour between Gibraltar and the Cape, acquires 
considerable value; while in view of the Panama Canal, 
the French acquisition of Tahiti has a military signifi- 
cance. The annexation policy on which France appears 
to have embarked may, indeed, prove to be intimately 
connected with her exertions in shipbuilding. To be- 
come a great Naval Power, it is necessary to be much more 
than the possessor of a great Navy. We may yet see a coral 
island fortified, and the Chagos or the Cocos group may become 
a political as well as a geographical expression. Holding half 
the points of vantage of the world, we have the possibilities 
of astrategical position of immense strength, both offensive 
and defensive; but the basis of that strength lies in a well 
ordered and well apportioned system of fortification. 
The importance of the Royal Commission on the defence of 
British commerce, which finished its labours last year, can 
hardly be over-rated. Appointed to inquire into the whole 
question of coaling stations and harbours abroad, to decide 
which we should be prepared to defend, and how to defend 
them, it has doubtless thoroughly threshed out the subject and 
placed clear issues before the Government. It is to be hoped 
that the subject will not be allowed to drop quietly till a 
national emergency arises, but that we shall take steps in time 
to secure the full offensive and defensive power of our costly 
Fleet. Itis a common mistake to assume that the country grudges 
military expenditure. We are constantly told, for example, 
that the Army is starved, and that if only a little more money 
were forthcoming, everything would be well. The fact is that 
there is an unexpressed feeling of uncertainty—hardly amount- 
ing, at present, to want of confidence—as to our whole Military 
administration. The country has a vague idea that, somehow 
or other, increased Estimates would not unnecessarily produce 
increased efficiency. This feeling is not wholly unnatural, and 
is produced in several ways. Officers are not greatly prone to 
silence on what they believe to be administrative short- 
comings, and even the last-joined subalterns will express 
their opinions with particular directness. There are even 
those who see in the rapid and complete success of the 
Egyptian Expedition only a text on which to base a sweeping 
condemnation of our whole Military system. The lay mind is 
left in some considerable perplexity, which the Military papers 
—journals which combine the minimum of military informa- 
tion with the maximum of querulous criticism—are not 
likely to reduce. And then, again, it must be confessed 
that there have been some costly blunders, which the 
country resents, though it tolerates them with wonderful 
patience. In 1860, we adopted breech-loading guns on Arm- 
strong’s principle for our Field Artillery. This particular 
system not proving altogether satisfactory, breech-loaders were 
condemned, in bold defiance of the experience of all Europe, 
matured on numerous battle-fields. Having, then, deliberately 
Tearmed our Artillery with muzzle-loaders, we are now nearly 
teady for a third change, and a return to the breech-loading 
Principle is a mere matter of time. But all this isa bagatelle, 
Compared to the monstrous error committed with regard to 
heavy guns, for which no one has yet been blamed, not 
to say hanged. The breech-loading principle—scarcely tried 
—was hastily condemned, as too complicated and delicate. 
It might perhaps, so we were told, answer for fortress guns, 
but it was certainly unsuited for the Navy. Yet the difficulty 
of handling very heavy muzzle-loaders on board ship, to- 
gether with other causes, is now bringing about a complete 
change of front. The cost involved in all these sweeping 
changes of policy and the complication of matériel entailed 
will never be thoroughly known, while the immediate result is 
that we have unquestionably lost ground in a race in which 
We have a right to expect to be first. 
The country has already spent more millions on fortifications 
than it knows, and the return is not entirely satisfactory. 


































































Some of our forts are badly placed. Others are good barracks, 
where barracks are not needed. Most of them have little or 
no adaptability, as if their designers considered that finality in 
the power of artillery had been reached some years ago. If, 
therefore, there should prove to be some apparent reluctance 
to grant the money needed to carry out the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, it will be capable of explanation 
on other grounds than mere parsimony in military matters. 
The real efficiency of the measures taken, and to a great 
extent their cost, will ultimately depend on _ technical 
details to be decided upon by the Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations, and Sir A. Clarke may be fully trusted not to approach 
the question with the narrow views of the professionali doc- 
trinaire. The matter is one of the utmost importance, 
and the issues should be clearly placed before the country. 
Without secured coaling stations, we cannot hope to defend 
our vast trade in war-time. Countries which have, compara- 
tively speaking, no war navies, can fit out ships which will be 
far more destructive than the ‘Alabama; and these ships 
must be met and driven from the seas by our own cruisers 
and armed mercantile steamers, operating freely from dispersed 
and distant bases. Moreover, we must hold fast the power 
of making the weight of our Navy felt in distant seas. Should 
the commerce of England be once seriously crippled, and her 
carrying trade driven under other flags, the result might, in the 
long-run, prove as disastrous as a successful invasion. 





M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


S Paris has been fitly termed “le paradis de homme 
moyen sensuel,” so may M. F. de Lesseps be considered 
as the Adam of the terrestrial Eden. All that Paris longs for, 
wealth, notoriety, power, he possesses in fullest measure. Yet 
more, his happiness in private life is undoubted, and the 
success of the Suez Canal promises him fame after death. 
Health, wealth, happiness, popularity in the present, and fame 
in the future, what more can man desire? The question 
suggests itself, what manner of man is he who has attained 
such eminence of good-fortune ? What gift, or combination of 
gifts, has achieved such results? This question we have set 
ourselves to answer, and the reasons for his success shall be 
sought in the history of his life, and if needs be, in the pecu- 
liarities of his time. One word to avoid disappointment. 
It does not come within our design to determine the moral 
worth of his rights and privileges, or of those of the share- 
holders whom he represents. A few words, however, may 
be said about his father, Count Mathieu de Lesseps, 
who in 1803 was sent by Bonaparte to Egypt as French 
diplomatic agent. In this capacity he was commissioned 
by the Emperor to seek out an able Turkish chief capable 
of ruling at Cairo. Count Mathieu de Lesseps selected, as his 
son tells us, “a man who could neither read nor write, 
an almost unknown Macedonian,” to fill the post. The choice 
bore testimony to the insight of Count Mathieu. Mehemet 
Ali’s ability and unscrupulousness, his friendship for France 
and hatred of England, have become historical. When M. de 
Lesseps, as Chargé d’Affaires, died at Tunis, in 1832, he had 
already educated his son in his own profession. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps was born at Versailles on November 
10th, 1805; he passed through the Lycée Henri IV. at Paris, 
and when nearly twenty years of age went to Lisbon as 
Attaché. From Lisbon he went to Tunis as e/éve Consul, and 
learnt, we may presume, to dislike the English, and to nourish 
the dream of a French empire in Egypt. As a man of twenty- 
six, he went as Vice-Consul to Alexandria. The next eight 
years he spent in Egypt, and some incidents of his life in this 
period must be mentioned. He there married a Malle. 
Delamalle, who became the mother of his two eldest 
sons, Charles and Victor. There, too, during the plague 
at Alexandria, he showed courage, and was decorated by 
M. Thiers. Yet these things become unimportant, when 
we remember that it was during this period that he won 
the friendship of Mohammed Said, son of Mehemet Ali. 
In 1838, M. Thiers rewarded M. de Lesseps’ capacity and 
energy in extending French influence by making him Consul- 
General at Cairo, where, as we are told, he played a prominent 
part in the intrigues which ended in the bombardment of Acre by 
a British Fleet, and in the dismissal of Thiers by Louis Philippe. 
In the first game, Palmerston had checkmated M. F. de 
Lesseps, who was transferred to Barcelona, without, however, 
losing his grade. It is not necessary to tell how Lamartine 
came to advance him to Madrid, or how he was supplanted 
there by Prince Napoleon, All the world knows, too, how 
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Louis Napoleon sent him to Rome when the Revolution broke 
out in that city, with instructions to support the Revolutionists, 
making him, at the same time, the bearer of a letter to General 
Oudinot, wherein the Prince-President instructed the General to 
suppress the revolt. M. de Lesseps took the joke badly, wrote 
a pamphlet in his own defence, and was punished by being 
placed on the Retired List without pay. In this way his 
career as a diplomatist came to an end in 1849-50. 

What seemed to be utter ruin was turned by his energy 
into a piece of good-fortune. On one of his early voyages 
to Egypt, he had been detained in quarantine before 
Alexandria. To while away time, he sent to his colleague of 
the French Consulate for some books. Among them he found 
the report of Lepére, the engineer, upon the feasibility of 
crossing the Isthmus in some rapid way. From that day he 
revolved the question in his mind, and in his four years of 
retirement (1850-54) in Berry he matured his plan. 

In 1854 Mohammed Said, the friend of M. de Lesseps’ youth, 
was proclaimed Viceroy of Egypt. On hearing the news, M. 
de Lesseps embarked for Egypt, in order to obtain the Vice- 
roy’s consent to the great undertaking. His reception was 
all he could wish,—he was treated by the Viceroy as a 
brother; but the “promoter” had not forgotten his training 
in diplomacy, and awaited “a favourable moment” for pre- 
senting his plan. On November 13th, 1854, at five o’clock in the 
morning, he sees a magnificent rainbow stretching from east 
to west; “ his heart beats violently,” he accepts “the symbol 
of alliance,’ and on the same day unfolds his design. 
Mohammed Said likes the project, and promises support. 
The act of concession of Mohammed Said to his great friend, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, is dated November 30th, 1854. Scarcely 
was the signature dry before Lesseps returned to Paris, called 
together an International Scientific Committee, which he 
transported to Egypt, and which, asserting the practicability 
of the scheme, decided upon the route of the future Canal. 
The cost of these proceedings, some £20,000, was borne by 
the Viceroy. 

Before the preliminary investigations were completed, England 
opposed the scheme; Lord Palmerston acted on the Porte 
through Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and the Porte hesitated 
to ratify the concession. Forgetting all old grudges, Lesseps 
hastened to Paris and implored the Emperor’s assistance. 
Napoleon replied :—*“ Strengthen your position, and you shall 
be supported.” Here it must be remembered that the Empress 
Eugénie was the cousin of M. de Lesseps. 

The next years were spent in travelling all night and hold- 
ing conferences by day, in forming a Company and gaining 
strength by obtaining eight millions of money. The outcome 
of the Crimean war increased French influence, but it was not 
till after the peace, concluded at Villafranca in 1859, that 
Napoleon felt strong enough to use his power in favour 
of M. de Lesseps. Then the work went rapidly on till, in 
1862, the Mediterranean entered Lake Timsah. Two months 
later, Mchammed Said died, and Ismail took his place. 
At once M. de Lesseps named a town Ismaila, to propitiate 
the new Pasha; but the bribe was not large enough, and the 
English were still powerful, so the “ promoter” appealed once 
more to Napoleon. The Emperor, in 1864, decided that the 
Egyptian Government should pay the Company nearly three 
and a half millions of pounds by way of indemnity,—first, for 
refusing any longer to furnish forced labour ; second, for the 
retrocession of some arable lands ; third, for the cession of the 
Sweetwater Canal. On November 17th, 1869, the Canal was 
declared open, before the Khedive, the Empress Eugénie, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

England was beaten ; and while M. de Lesseps established his 

private fortune, he realised the Napoleonic legend, and made 
France a Power in the East. Left a widower in 1854, M. de 
Lesseps married again, a Mdlle. de Bragard, who has since 
borne him eight children. The next nine years were spent 
chiefly in Paris, at his house, Rue St. Florentin. They were 
years of quiet happiness. Almost any day he could be seen 
riding or driving with his young children in the Bois, when no 
laugh rang more merrily than that of the septuagenarian. How 
he promoted the Panama Canal Company, how he behaved 
lately in Egypt, and in the still more recent negotiations with 
the English Government, is so well known as to need no 
mention. 

In this bare sketch of M. de Lesseps’ life the man can be 
seen. Let us first take race characteristics, Vain and irascible 
his quarrel with Napoleon, and his pamphlet, “ Ma Mission & 
Rome en 1849,” show him to be; he is also superstitious, as 
is evidenced by his frequent references to the rainbow as the 


“ symbol of alliance.’” Nor are the good qualities of the 
lacking in him; he is quick-witted, affable, and of joyoug 
nature, neither capable of keeping a grudge nor of nur 
wrath, One would say, looking at him, at his byo 
quick-glancing eyes, and heavy, square-cut chin, this js a 
ready man of some tenacity of purpose. But such qualities, 
even when backed by a long training in diplomacy, ay 
not, one would think, rare enough to merit the positiog 
M. de Lesseps has secured, That circumstances have aided him 
is certain, yet it is certain also that the stream furthers mog 
those who swim with it. It is indeed as the creature of- hig 
age, as a growth peculiar to a certain mental atmosphere, 
that M. F. de Lesseps really deserves attention. For thi 
man makes a merit of his egotism. We are told that he 
cannot understand “narrow, unintelligent selfishness ;” ang 
that “he abhors only bigots, drunkards, thieves.” Exactly, — 
the selfishness of the drunkard and the thief is unintelligent, ag 
is the unselfishness of the bigot. M. de Lesseps’ patriotism ig 
ardent, he has given proofs of it again and again ; he pusheg 
it to the utmost limit to which his enlightened self-interest 
allows him to push a mere sentiment. Both as egotist and ag 
patriot, M. de Lesseps bodies forth the age. Do not be de 
ceived by his professions! The egotist, now as in the past, 
insists upon “the interests of universal commerce,” just ag 
aforetime the sceptic was always ready with a text from Bible 
or Koran to commend his scheme to the vulgar. Wise in his 
day and generation is M. F. de Lesseps! Look a little more 
closely still,—here is the figure and the reflected image! The 
age is sceptical of the supernatural, and materialist ; so is M 
de Lesseps. The age boasts of its tolerance ; it is democratic; 
and M. de Lesseps tells us “ that men, like horses, are only 
wicked when afraid!” His energy, his tact, his indomitable 
perseverance, his courage, are all tainted with selfishness, And 
this selfishness is of the senses, is sensuous and luxurious, 

** Put money in thy purse.” Iago’s phrase may be taken as 
the device of M. F. de Lesseps. Here we reach his morality, 
which is, too, the common morality of his time. “His 
creed,” says a recent panegyrist, ‘is a large one,—that 
of development and liberty; it includes encouragement 
to competition, and the just reward of the labourer.” 
Surely a well-sounding and convenient creed! It allowed 
M. F. de Lesseps to smile at the sufferings of the wretched 
Fellaheen dying under the lash! How many thousands 
perished miserably to enrich one man! The guilt of this, 
and the shame of it, M. de Lesseps, beyond doubt, must bear, 
Too much liberty here, it seems. Why, when Ismail broke 
his “contract,” or rather the “ contract,” made by Said, to 
supply forced labour, did not M. de Lesseps exact an indemni- 
fication? This is the man who now stands upon his rights, 
and demands justice; it were a pity not to satisfy his de 
mand to the very uttermost. Yet in all this, we recognises 
feature of the age, an age in which Factory and Land Acts 
were required for the protection of the helpless, even in 
Christian England! The biography of M. F. de Lesseps, if 
well written, would be an almost perfect expression of the 
time. Almost perfect, we say, for our age has not only pro 
duced such captains of industry as is Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
but also many high-priests of science, many truth-lovers in 
literature, many devotees of faith; and one of these idealists 
would have to be portrayed as a set-off to this realist. The 
age is impatient of such an artistic necessity ; it prefers Sancho 
Panza to Don Quixote, yet, already the knights are scarce 
enough, and the squires numerous beyond counting. 








THE FUTURE LIFE. 

REMARK contained in the interesting letter written 

by the author of “Natural Religion,” and communis 

cated to these columns by his permission, to the effect that 
we ought to believe in the future life, but to think of it 
as little as possible, must have roused much speculation 
in many minds as to the widely differing mental atti 
tude possible towards a matter of absolutely commot 
interest. If the future life concerns one of us, it concerns all; 
one person cannot be more or less interested than another im 
what, if it have any meaning, is simply the larger part of the 
existence of every one. And yet a thinker who has much it 
fluence on his generation, in speaking of it as something that 
we are tempted to think of too. much, reverses the ordinary view 
not only of those who believe in it (as we understand him to do), 
but even of those whoare not inclined towards any spiritual belief. 








At least, the letter recalled to the mind of one of its readers 
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g remark of Hume’s on the strangeness of the fact that, believ- 
‘a¢ina future life, men think of it so little. It is not, he says, that 
~ take no interest in what is to happen after their own death; 
the arrangements which are only then to come into effect occupy 
much of their attention. What is strange is that that part of 
the future which concerns themselves is the part which fails to 
engage their thoughts. The passage does not strike us as a 
mere sarcastic way of saying that the belief in a future life is 
unreal. Eighteenth-century unbelief was a very different thing 
from that of our own day (we speak of English thought), as 
eighteenth-century belief was also. There was a great deal more 
yiolent language used against unbelievers than there is now, but 
there was not the same profound cleft between the two parties. It 
isdifficult to realise the great difference that there is in the very 
same statement, according as it has a different background. 
«(Christianity is a mere superstition,” meant to the men of that 
day,—Christianity is an invention of priests, a fruit of the cun- 
ningly-devised alliance between the Church and the Throne, 
oneof a set of beliefs (in the memorable language of Gibbon) “to 
the multitude equally true, to the philosopher equally false, to 
the legislator equally useful.” In our own day, the same words 
mean simply that Christianity is a belief opposed to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the student of the material universe. It is 
as an opponent, not of democratic sentiment, but of the system 
of reasoned belief concerning all that we can see, and hear, and 
touch, that Christianity is attacked by its present enemies. We 
are, of course, not conceding that Christianity is an opponent of 
either of these things, but merely observing on the’ contrasted 
aspects it has taken in the past, and does take in the present, 
towards those who regard it as false, especially with regard 
to its doctrine of immortality. The disbelief that takes its 
rise in any theories whatever concerning the human world is not 
necessarily opposed to the belief in a spiritual world, as is the 
disbelief that arises from speculations into the world of things. It 
is not any difficulty in the evidences for the resurrection of Christ, 
it is the effort needed for believing that what we love survives, 
when what we have embraced is hidden away beneath the turf, 
that makes it hard, in our time, to believe in a Future Life. 

And then, too, there is another aspect of the same change 
which is worth remembering, and which must have been recalled 
to every reader by the letter which forms our text. The writer 
spoke, with a frankness which we greatly admire, of the fushion- 
able opinion of the day, meaning opinion hostile to Christianity. 
It would not have been natural to speak thus of any form of 
‘unbelief before our own time, in our own country. The change 
is more important than it seems with regard to the nature 
of unbelief. In the eighteenth century orthodoxy was a 
characteristic of certain views about the spiritual universe, 
and now it is the characteristic of certain views about 
the material universe. “Right opinion,” the opinion, that 
is, of people who have the ear of the public, is to be sought 
for among men of science, not among divines. Health has 
taken the place of “salvation ;” the doctor has supplanted the 
priest. Of course this is another way of saying that the future 
life has ceased to be an object of general contemplation. Any 
reference to it now has a distinctly religious character, 
Whereas, in former days, it used to be a part of the ordi- 
nary dialect of secular mankind about accepted fact, and to 
find its place in conventional statements which merely under- 
took to echo the assumptions of ordinary people. Hence 
has arisen a different feeling about immortality, in those who 
do not deny it. Whatever makes most people think the 
future life a delusion will make some people, not agreeing with 
them, still consider it an undesirable subject of contemplation. 
The mere desire to be in sympathy with the general current of 
cultivated feeling settles to some extent even what people will 
believe, and what they will think about is settled by it, of course, 
to a much greater extent. We are not inquiring whether it is 
Tight or wrong that this should be so; the fact, at least, is 
Unquestionable. 


But there must surely be more than this to say for a precept 
that Is given us by such a thinker as the writer of the letter 
Which has occasioned these remarks. In a certain sense, we 


might even extend the scope of his advice. To occupy the 
mind with what is future, in the sense that it is not yet present 
with us in any form—for a schoolboy, for instance, to think what 
he will say when he gets into Parliament, or for a school-girl to 
mix anticipations of her future household with her study of 
the French verbs—is nothing but a waste of time. Children 
like playing at being grown up, and as long as it is only play, 





there is no harm in it; but a wise parent would discourage any 
form of such play that seemed transforming itself into a series 
of dreams, bringing in impatience of the restrictions of the 
nursery and the schoolroom; it is, in fact, only a play 
for children, and ceases to be healthful when it becomes 
a dream for youth. And if anything like this be a 
temptation with regard to the childhood of our race, we 
should fully agree that here, too, the mistake would be equally 
great. Butis it? Does any one occupy himself or herself with 
thoughts of some experience that is to begin when this school- 
time of our life is left behind? We have never met with such 
aman or woman. Unquestionably there are many to whom the 
question,—lIs this life the school-time of our race? is the most 
interesting question in the world. But it is wrong to call this 
a speculation concerning a future life. It is an inquiry con- 
cerning the nature of this life that now is. The difference be- 
tween those who believe in immortality and those who deny it 
is nota difference as to something that is to begin by-and-by, 
and leave the present common ground. It is a question of the 
same kind as that between two people who should assert, the 
one that a statue was made of snow, and the other that it was 
made of marble. Something that happens by-and-by will 
decide which of the two is right, but their difference concerns 
that which exists at the moment. 


But we may say, in a more special sense than this, that the 
question of Immortality concerns not the future, but the pre- 
sent. It is only by a great concession to the egotism of human 
nature that the life of the immensely larger number of men and 
women that have ever lived is spoken of as the future life, just 
because it is not the life of those who speak and hear. In 
the deepest sense, it is not a future life to any one. But in no 
sense is it a future life to most people. The greater number of 
men and women know by experience what that life is which lies 
beyond what we call death. A small minority—and a continually 
decreasing minority—of the great names that stir the world’s 
sympathies, point out those who are still visible among men. 
The voice of fame is mainly concerned with those who inhabit 
the invisible world, which, though we call it future, has its long 
past, just as the present has. And as we advance in life, the 
voice of affection is so likewise. The structure of human rela- 
tion which we are building up with every hour of life’s best 
activities here belongs, as life draws near its evening, more and 
more to the unseen world. One whole domain of affection has 
no longer any exercise. The sheltering love which greeted us on 
our arrival here has long since taken flight, and the part of our 
nature which found its exercise in response has none now within 
the limits of what is visible and audible. But, indeed,when we 
come into sight of our goal, this may be said of a large part 
of the whole exercise of the affections, nay, of feelings wider 
than what we commonly understand by the affections. Every 
variety of feeling that can bind one human being to another 
finds its object in that hidden world. There is the companionship 
that has attracted us like warmth or light ; there, too, that which 
we should have avoided, but for some feeling of gratitude or duty, 
the love which was all enjoyment revives as the eye turns back- 
ward; and so does the love that was chiefly pain. There are 
beings whom we have wronged, and whose forgiveness we long 
to implore ; there, too, are those who have wronged us, and whose 
memory still brings with it the sense of injury, however dimmed 
and softened. There is the pleasant comrade of an idle hour, 
moving in us a sense of unnaturalness in thinking of intercourse 
with him apart from the incidents of social intercourse on earth ; 
and there is the companion of our most earnest aspirations, with 
whom intercourse was too precious to be spenton anything but the 
deepest and most permanent of our desires and our speculations, 
There some worthy bore, whose image seems to bring back a 
half-humorous blending of affection and tedium, keeps company 
with the most intolerant of his antagonists; the images of those 
to whom we could give nothing better than mild endurance blend 
with others which make us speculate on the one-sidedness of 
attraction from its negative pole. There is no feeling that does 
not revive as we remember the dead, except those frivolous im- 
pulses of distaste or attraction which the mere lapse of time 
would have rendered it equally impossible to revive, or almost 
remember, and which are more rapidly, but not more certainly, 
extinguished by death. Perhaps we hide from ourselves this 
immense variety of feeling by a certain conventional dialect 
about those who are gone. 


“ Why do we never name them, or but in voices low, 
As if some shame were on them, or superhuman woe 
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asks a writer whose verse expresses the various shades of social 
relation with peculiar happiness ; and whatever the cause of this 
conventional silence, its result is obvious. The monotony of 
dialect conceals from us the variety of feeling. We are sup- 
posed, for instance, to feel only self-reproach when we remember 
a quarrel with a person who is dead, though every one who is 
honest with himself knows that it may be just as difficult to 
forgive the dead as the living; and that even when we are con- 
scious of wrong towards those who are gone, we are conscious, 
too, of all that made the right course difficult, and, as it seemed 
at times, almost impossible. We are not urging that this retic- 
ence is a bad thing; we are merely pointing out that the habit 
of speaking in one tone of the dead, and in many of the living, 
tends to conceal from us that the world of human relation is 
just as large, whether its hemisphere is dipped in day or night. 

Now, what we mean, when we ask if there is a Future Life— 
or at least a part of what we mean—is the question whether 
this whole world of human relation, and by far the most dis- 
tinct phase of human relation, is or is not a reality. As an 
old man turns backward to some loved playmate, snatched away 
in infancy, whose very existence is unknown now to any one 
living but himself, does he turn towards some real inhabitant 
of the world of human affection, or to a mere image, void of all 
reality except that which he bestows upon it in the act of 
recollection ? As some widow turns for awhile from the society 
of her children that she may revive the fading image of one 
towards whom her heart still goes out with a sense of unchang- 
ing need, is she turning from actual claimants on her affection 
toa mere phantom? Itis unreasonable that such a question 
should be thought merely speculative. It is unpractical, if all 
that we do is done by our hands. But to assert this is to decide 
the question. If the unseen world be real, we are never more 
active than when we turn in thought to the mingled memory 
and anticipation that centres in some tomb that hides all that 
is earthly of the one we loved best. If, indeed, nothing exists 
but what we can see, or touch, or hear, then nothing is done but 
what can be represented to the eye or ear, or weighed in the 
balance. But why deny the first belief, and accept the second ? 
Why break up a consistent scheme of negation into halves, 
according as it deals with the intellect or the will, and make 
room for the influence of a denial which you have rejected ? 
The compromise leaves the mind in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium; every touch of suggestion must cause one who is 
trying to retain it to believe less, or feel more. 

It may sound strange to call this compromise an influence of 
the new orthodoxy, but we believe it to be true. When ortho- 
doxy was spiritual, the terror of an endless Hell was sometimes 
brought forward as a reason for acting as if one believed in it, 
whether one did or not. Supposing we are mistaken in our 
belief, it was argued on the part of the orthodox, how shall we 
be the worse in the future? Supposing you are mistaken in 
your unbelief, how terribly you will be the worse! Had you 
not better live as if our opinion were true? As this argument 
was summed up in the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine,— 

“With all your deep learning, pray who is most wise, . 

We who follow Christ’s doctrine, or you who despise ? 

Since this, Sir, as fact, is allowed by your crew, 

We are safe, though it’s false; you are damned, if it’s true !” 
Unbelievers were urged to act and speak with Christians, if they 
could not believe with them, and no doubt they very often did 
so, as far as the writer of this scrap of doggrel was a specimen 
of Christianity. Now, the argument is precisely reversed. This 
world, it is urged, may be all; you cannot be sure that your faith 
is not a delusion. Which is the wiser, in any case, he who 
spends his energies on the world we are sure of, or he who occu- 
pies himself with what may never come, and what, if it does 
come, you now fully admit will be best met by those who have 
made the best of its preliminary? Why give any thought 
to what is, after all, as things are now, a mere opinion? 
Such an argument has, it cannot be denied, a great power. It 
had great power in the past, when the terror of an endless Hell, 

if it could never have been with the majority of human beings 
anything but an uneasy doubt, fortified, however, by a good 
deal that went on under their own eyes, still remained an as- 
sumption practically accepted, not only by the religious world 
(indeed, it was only in the religious world here and there that a 
doubt was whispered), but also by the whole secular dialect of 
reference and suggestion,—an assumption bearing down all pro- 
test with the weight of a general consent to take it for granted 
which it required enormous courage and strength to deny. And 


now all this weight of assumption—a far mightier agent for pro. 
ducing belief than any amount of argument—is gone over toa 
view which, though we speak of it as the opposite, has many of 
the same results. On both views this world remains ony onl 
chance throughout eternity, on both views it might be urged wid 
equal plausibleness that it is best to act on the hypothesis in 
which error would practically be most disastrous. And though 
we, who believe in immortality, consider that those will do the 
best for this life who treat it as part of something larger than itsely 
who are encouraged in all failure by the thought of an infinite 
future in which no effort is wasted, and can set to work for theip 
kind at any hour in their day with the sense of beginning some, 
thing that death will not interrupt, still, we must remember 
that practically it is almost the same thing to believe this lify 
to be part of a larger whole, and to think that we shall do its 
special work best on that hypothesis. An opposite belief, we see, 
leads people to find a “ moral tonic” in a dogma which wonld 
seem more productive of the indolence of despair. And justasin 
former days there was a temptation to speak and even to feel with 
the majority, apart from all real conviction, so there is now. There 
may be a future in which the whole of our being shall find its 
scope; but suppose there is none, we shall have wasted ony 
time in thinking of it, and in the meantime we had better liyg 
as if this life, of which we are certain, were the only life, 1 
reason thus is natural, from many points of view most reason. 
able, certainly very easy, under the circumstances of the day, 
But it is natural only because we are all tempted to doubt 
what others disbelieve, and it is a mistake to regard this argu. 
ment as anything but an expression of that doubt. Belief ig 
the mental act by which we determine to deal with certain 
objects of thought as realities, and to live as if life on this earth 
were the whole of life is simply to begin to believe that it is the 
whole. Those who differ in this belief gain nothing bya 
common consent that to make the best of this life is the best 
preparation for whatever is to follow it, for they mean different 
things by the same words. They will no more agree upon what 
the best of life is than they will on its duration; their view of 
its highest aim will vary with their belief as to its permanence, 
Doubtless, they will have most aims in common—all human 
beings have that—but the key-note of character is given by the 
aim that is preferred, and a wide common ground will disappear, 
if the dominant aim be different on the two sides. And this will in 
many cases benot only different, but contrary. Those dim stirrings 
of a larger life that are music to one who finds in them a promise, 
disturb him who feels them illusory as mere jarring vibration ; the 
desire of the one must always be to approach their source,—of the 
other, to recede from it. A sense of participation in things Eternal 
will always be a dividing, where it is not a uniting influence; and 
its influence pervades the whole of our being, appearing to those 
who reject it as that want of symmetry necessarily characteristicof 
afragment that is judged as a whole, and causing those who accept 
it to recoil, in many unexpected directions, from that narrowness 
which all must find in a supposed whole which they regard asa 
fragment. For that “correlation of growth” so mysteriously 
discernible in the visible world is but a faint shadow of the law 
by which our whole spiritual being is moulded in harmony with 
our convictions. Our spirit is more a unity than even our bodily 
organism, and that which affects its deepest part, affects the 
whole. 





HOLIDAY WORK. 


ROBABLY one reason why the holiday-taking Classes 80 
often do not enjoy their holidays as much as they ex 
pected, is that they take with them no genuine holiday work, 
into which they can throw themselves with something of the 
mixed feeling of their working-days and their holidays. Of 
course, we do not mean that they should take with them the 
arrears of professional work,—a sure plan for spoiling the 
holiday, though now and then a man may be unfortunate 
enough to be compelled so to spoil it. What we mean is thata 
holiday is often less enjoyed and less enjoyable for the want 
of the refreshment of enjoyable work, and that every mat 
should have, if he can, work which it is a positive pleasure for 
him to set about, as well as work which he does mainly becaus 
it is the regular duty of his life to do it, and to do it well. If we 
were asked to give specimens of what we mean by holiday work, 
we should instance, for example, Lewis Carroll’s “ Alice 2 
Wonderland,” Mr. Kingsley’s ‘“ Water-babies,” Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Friendship’s Garland,” Mr. Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” 
Mr. Frederick Pollock’s “Leading Cases in Verse,” and Mr. 
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Courthope’s “Paradise of Birds.” Of course, we do not mean 
to assert that any or all of these books were actually written 
daring a holiday. The notes for “ Eothen ” certainly must have 
peen, but very likely not the book itself. Nevertheless, these are 
all books of which we should certainly say, Here the writer was 
writing out of the overflow of his spirits, and not out of the 
sustained sense of professional purpose, just as Cowper was 
qhen he wrote “John Gilpin,” and Canning when he wrote 
“The Needy Knife-grinder” and “The University of Gét- 
tingen.” We believe that almost all men have their appro- 
priate holiday work, though with some it takes the form of 
amateur work to which they do not usually devuie themselves, 
like art or science for the man of business; while with some it 
takes the form of a literary task more or less distinct from that 
to which they ordinarily devote themselves, and better marked 
by the exuberance of a mind at ease and leisure. And the dis- 
tinctive mark of this holiday work is a certain freshness in the 
conception of it, a certain evidence of buoyancy and enjoyment 
qhich you do not see in the ordinary undertakings of the same 
person, though these ordinary undertakings may of course be 
ten times as important and valuable. But whatever the work 
be, this is certain,—that if there be anything whatever of genuine 
Jabour to which a man turns with a sense of relief and release 
from his ordinary occupation, he will enhance the pleasure of 
holiday-making twofold by dispatching a fair portion of it during 
his formal holidays. 


It is quite a mistake to suppose that nothing of the 
nature of work should be allowed to haunt the mind on a 
holiday. The only result of tiat is that holiday-making 
itself is very apt to become a laborious piece of pleasure- 
seeking. It is quite true, of course, that you should not, if you 
can help it, take task-work on a holiday. But it is quite as 
true that if there is anything requiring some effort and 
method and care, in which, nevertheless, the mind finds a 
fresh spring of buoyancy,—such as many men, for instance, 
who are not musicians by profession, find in music, and 
many more find in art,—the holiday will be twice as enjoyable 
if some distinct and recognisable progress can be made in that 
province. It is not pains, effort, and care which fatigue the 
mind, but pains, effort, and care expended on the same 
class of subjects on which they are day by day regularly 
expended. Devote a moderate portion of pains, effort, and 
care to other than the regular subjects,—to subjects with which 
no sense of worry, routine, and fag is associated,—and you 
will find that the pains, effort, and care so directed increase the 
sense of elasticity and buoyancy in your holiday, instead of 
diminishing it. Pleasure-seeking unadulterated is, after all, a 
very wearisome occupation. As Sir Cornewall Lewis once said, 
“Life would be very tolerable, but for its amusements,” and cer- 
tainly many of the classes who give most time to amusements 
also find them turn to dust and ashes in experience, chiefly 
because they do not take care to diversify them with methodical 
efforts directed to some object which inspires keen interest, 
though interest of that kind which relaxes the dominant strain 
of daily life. The man of business who has a turn for litera- 
ture or art should be a literary man or an artist in his holiday ; 
while the literary man or artist should turn his attention 
to natural science or antiquarian research, or at least to 
some outlying province of his own pursuit, the prose- 
cution of which may be compatible with the ardour of a 
generally repressed and restrained interest. No doubt, such 
& course would involve some change of plan in relation to 
holidays, some considerable breaks in the constant rush of travel, 
some contrivance for interleaving at least freauent mornings of 
quiet with the whirl of exhausting excitements. But that is pre- 
cisely what gives a keener flavour to the air of change itself ; for 
otherwise, even the change becomes wearisome and monotonous, 
and loses all the air of vividness and sharp distinction. Travel 
continued and prolonged, without intervals of close attention 
toncentrated on coherent subjects, becomes a mere moving 
kaleidoscope of scenes, in which, though the variation of order 
18 infinite, the elements seem too much the same to command 
your interest. But when travel is diversified by some steady 
pursuit in which you exert your trained powers, though with 
4 sense of freedom and enjoyment belonging to a new 
line of direction, you renew enough of the tension of pur- 
pose belonging to daily life to renovate constantly the delight 
in leisure, without renewing any of the anxiety and responsibility 
of professional undertakings. There is, we are sure, more real 
waste of life in holiday-making than in almost any other pursuit 





of equal duration ; and this not in the least because holiday- 
making is overdone, but because it is ill-done. The general 
idea is that a hardworked man cannot make the change from 
his ordinary life too complete ; nor can he, if the change is really 
felt and stimulating to the last. But the defect of ordinary 
holiday-making is that the change soon palls, because the 
constancy of change is itself monotonous and exhaust- 
ing, and instead of feeding the exhausted stores of energy, 
becomes a toil and an oppression of a new kind. The true 
change is the change which keeps the sense of change ever 
fresh,—which gives you some gauge of the magnitude of 
the renovation, instead of substituting for work a friction 
more wasting than professional anxiety itself. The only way 
to achieve this is to discover an exercise for those faculties 
of the mind ordinarily employed, which shall combine exer- 
cise with recreation; just as it is refreshing for the bicyclist 
to ride on horseback, and for the pedestrian to row, and 
for the vocalist to play. Such varieties of work recruit 
the springs of pleasure, and give a crispness to mere 
holiday-making, which it soon loses if it runs on for weeks 
as holiday-making, and nothing else. 

Mr. Browning tells us that the greatest artists have 
always sought to express their most special and intense 
passion in some peculiar manner not in the ordinary sense 
characteristic of their genius,—that Rafael made for her 
he loved a century of sonnets, with the silver-pointed pencil 
with which he was otherwise wont to draw Madonnas; that 
Dante, for the sake of Beatrice, exchanged his pen for the 
painter’s pencil, and strove to paint an angel; and that he him- 
self, who usually blows through bronze, might for once, in writing 
to her whom he loved best, be allowed to breathe through 
silver, just to distinguish, as it were, the special holiday which 
he thus gave his heart. Something of the same kind may be 
said of the holidays of the brain. There is work for the brain 
which, instead of being exhausting work, is renovating work, 
—and not only renovating work, but work that renovates the 
spirit of enjoyment. It is not, of course, always in frolic 
even of the intellect, that men find most rest and most power to 
renew the fountains of pleasure. Most men have a hobby of 
some sort, for which they can find scant time in ordinary pro- 
fessional duty, and to which they may well devote a substautial 
part of their leisure, with the certainty of enjoying twice as 
much the remainder of that leisure. That is their true holiday 
work, and if they can but make time for that, while they are 
doing what is too often falsely called enjoying themselves, they 
will certainly relish their enjoyment as they never relished it 
while they banished every notion except that of mere enjoyment 
from their intervals of rest. A trained mind cannot obtain real 
rest, except with some steady exercise of its trained powers; and 
if this were but understood, we should have not only a great many 
more enjoyable holidays, but at least a few more masterpieces 
of a frolic kind, like the mathematician’s “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
and the poet’s satirical “ Friendship’s Garland.” 


*,* ErratuM.—In the article on “The Set-offs against Modern 
Science,” last week, we wrote, by a slip of the pen, “ Mr. Douglas 
Galton,” in place of ‘‘ Mr. Francis Galton,” who is the author of the 
book on Inquiries into Human Faculty, reviewed by Mr. Grant 
Allen, to which reference was made. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge 

THE CONDITION OF EGYPT. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—To those of us in Egypt who have the interests of the 
country at heart, it was a pleasure to read your excellent article 
of June 16th on the execution of Suleiman Sami. We feel 
grateful to you for your severe rebuke to Lord Randolph 
Churchill. His reckless, flippant impertinence, in accusing the 
Khedive of grave crimes for which there is not the faintest 
proof, is exasperating in the extreme. The Tory party pride 
themselves on their foreign policy. I trust we are not to take 
this as a specimen of it. But your article contained more than 
this. You insist on our responsibility for righteous govern- 
ment in Egypt, and it is on this point [ now take the liberty of 
addressing you. 

Lord Dufferin’s famous despatch contained little of practical 

value, to those who knew not how to read between the lines. It 
sketched out a fair path of progress and justice to Egypt. It 
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left unsaid, but yet implied, the motive-power that was to keep 
the machine moving. Now, somehow, we all feel here that 
since Lord Dufferin left us, the electric current has become 
perceptibly fainter. None of us doubt that so loyal a gentle- 
man as Sir E. Malet is carrying out the instructions he receives 
from home, and the events of last year prove his capacity ; but 
yet something is wanting, and unless Major Baring comes 
out prepared to supply that something, things will be little 
better in Egypt than they were two years ago; and English 
gentlemen will find the service of Egypt not one in which they 
can continue with self-respect. English police officers are 
already beginning to resign, and to complain that as long as 
they are under the orders of Egyptian prefects, they can do no 
good here. An accomplished English jurist has been for 
months in Cairo, doing nothing. Sent out to frame a code of 
Criminal Procedure, he found one already framed on the French 
model, of which he disapproved. Asked to become Procureur- 
Général, he awaits the formation of the Courts over which he is 
to watch. The sites of these Courts have been determined. The 
Belgian Judges, some eight or nine in number, who are to pre- 
side over some of them have been in Cairo for a month. But 
the Courts are unbuilt and undesigned, and Sir Benson Maxwell 
and the Belgian gentlemen might just as well be in their native 
lands. 

For the improvement of the Soudan, Lord Dufferin strongly 
urged the construction of a railway from Berber, on the Nile, to 
Souakim, on the Red Sea. The scheme is cut and dry. Mr. 
Lee Smith, an engineer well known and respected here, as in 
India, has laid his plan before the Government. A Commis- 
sion has approved of it. There is no difficulty about money. 
But Cherif Pasha, with the deliberate insouciance of a Turkish 
gentleman (and he is a gentleman), refuses to take action, 
and Mr. Lee Smith has gone home disgusted. And even now 
before our eyes things are happening which we are not 
used to approve of in England. Last January, Sir E. 
Malet assurel Lord Granville “that the religious liberties 
of the Egyptian people are secure under the present Khedive.” 
Last month, an intelligent young Mahommedan in Cairo 
embraced Christianity, a convert of the American Mission- 
aries. He was promptly taken before the native judge, and 
on his refusal to retract, his wife was divorced from him, 
and he was thrown into prison. On Sir E. Malet inter- 
fering, he was told it was all for the man’s own good, that his 
life would not be safe in Cairo,—in Cairo, garrisoned by British 
soldiers, patrolled by the new police, commanded by British 
officers! The unhappy convert has been sent out of the country, 
to Cyprus. Is this religious liberty? For a Mussulman to 
desert his faith is, I am told, a capital crime. It may have been 
once so, in Delhi. It is not now, and why should it be, while 
our troops remain, in CairoP A small war is going on, as you 
are aware, in the Soudan. I am not going to question its being 
the rightecus suppression of arebellion. But it is not a pleasant 
sight to see droves of hundreds of men, many of them old and 
grey, swept in from the villages in chains, accompanied by 
wailing women,—conscripts being sent to the dreaded Soudan. 

People at home ask, “ Are the English popular in Egypt” ? 
I cannot say I witness any signs of unpopularity, und a very 
small act of civility will call forth a kindly smile from the 
Egyptian Fellah, as from the Hindu ryot. But why should we 
be popular? We shot them down in battle last year. What 
have we given them in return now? Arabi promised to exter- 
minate their Greek money-lenders, vampires that flourish in 
every village. We protect them with our police. And should 
they transgress the law, the Fellah knows he cannot sue them 
in the native Courts where they sue him, and that he has little 
redress to expect from their Consul. The Crédit Foncier, which 
was to help the fellah out of the clutches of these money-lenders, 
seems in no hurry to begin action. The new Courts, as I have 
said, are in no hurry to open. The Egyptian sees the corvée 
going on as of yore, the conscription going on as of 
yore. When he is burdened with taxation, he sees the 
only man untaxed is the European who has come to suck 
his life-blood. Why should he like the English? Per- 
haps we shall never be popular here. A clever French- 
man said of us in India, “ Les Anglais sont justes, mais pas 
bons.” I hope in Egypt he could say even so much in our 
favour. But is it just to make this poverty-stricken land pay 
£1 per week for every English soldier serving in it, besides heavy 
bills for transport, for barrack repairs, for ordnance stores, &c. P 
Have we added to the strength of our Army elsewhere an officer 





ni 
and a soldier, for every one detached to serve here? If not, are 
we not reducing our Army Estimates at the cost of B 
She may well sue in forma pauperis. For pity’s sake, jg this 
righteous, not to say generous? The Germans laugh at our 
long list of Generals. Do we require five for our little fores 
here P 

Sir E. Malet has found a residence in Cairo quite befitting 
Her Majesty’s Agent, for which he pays, I believe, £300 & year, 
Is it fair to make Egypt pay £1,000 a year for a house taken 
for the English Commander of the Army P—a little matter, by 
it does not look well. We complain of the foreign jealousigs 
that have required a dual control in all departments here, by 
are we quite free from it ourselves? The English Commission 
of the Daira Sanieh retired lately. Could we not have truste 
its administration to the French or Egyptian Commissioners) 
Or, if it was necessary to burden the revenues with another 
highly-paid official, have we done our best for Egypt in choosing 
him from among our Italian Consuls ? ~ Would it not have been 
better to have gone to the Indian Civil Service, where scores of 
good men are to be found, trained all their days to this very 
work P 

The Commissioners of the Daira and State Domains have cep. 
tainly large interests to look after. Besides these, there ar 
four gentlemen in Cairo in charge of the Public Debt Office 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, an Austrian, and an Italian, [ 
would appeal to them, if one good Treasury clerk would not do 
all their werk as well as they canP Surely enough, and more 
than enough, has been done for the European Bondholder? J 
plead in the interests of Egypt and the Egyptian. And their 
interests, I assert, will best be furthered by a strong English 
protection,—if you like, control. But if we undertake such 
control, with the eyes of all Europe upon us, we must, first of 
all, be above suspicion ourselves. We must be both just and 
good. Is this too much to expect from England ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., AnGLo-EGyrtiay, 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—As the action of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce hag 
been specially commented on by you, it may be of interest to 
state that the minority who voted against the “very mild 
resolution” included more shipowners, representing a much 
larger amount of steam tonnage, than the majority, composed 
of general traders, by whom it was passed. Not that any 
reasoning shipowner fails to recognise that the question of rates 
concerns the producer and consumer of goods passing through 
the Canal, even more than it does the carrier. 

I merely wish to remove any impression that the shipowners 
of Liverpool are, as a body, hostile to the arrangement which 
was proposed to have been made by the Government, or share 
in the general outcry—put down to the shipowners throughout 
the country—in consequence of which the arrangement has 
unfortunately been abandoned. 

No shipowner objects to local or port charges, where all alike 
have to bear the same, in proportion to the tonnage of the vessels. 
What he particularly desires is the better management and 
control of the Canal, and he was unable to see that this matter 
had been sufficiently considered, and would be put on a satis 
factory footing, by the Government proposals.—I am, Sir, &¢, 

A SurpowNer. 





THE DEFEATED ENNERDALE RAILWAY BILL 
{To tHE Epiror or THE “SpEcTaToR.”’} 

Str,—The defeat of the Ennerdale Railway Bill, to which your 
article alluded last week, has caused no small amount of vexa 
tion at the event to the friends of its promoters in the coal and 
iron district of the Cumberland seaboard. That disappoint 
ment finds expression in the local Press. This is as natural a8 
it is complimentary to those who are unremitting in their efforts 
to defend the valleys of Lakeland from the hands of the specula 
tive few, for the good of the nation’s many hand-and-brail 
workers, who need these valleys unexploited ; or, again, to thos 
who are determined to see that Parliament shall not give powels 
to promoters of railway companies, to cut up their very limited 
area of natural beauty, without having full information of the 
actual state of the case, or the actual needs of the neighbow 
hood. 

My object in writing to you is to show, by a quotation from® 
leader in one of the Whitehaven papers of last Saturday, what 
educated Whitehaven feeling is, and to urge upon all friends of 
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akeland unexploited to rally round the Permanent Lake 
efence Society, which already counts among its mem- 
f national weight and power in every department of 
English public life, and can fairly be called a “National Society 
for the Defence of the English Lakes and V ales, “ Parlia- 
ment,” says the inspired Cumberland Times, , is at present on 
the side of the dilettante and the sentimentalists, who affect to 
gee deformity in the noblest of all human handiwork ; but the 
time is coming, nevertheless, when railways will penetrate the 
inner beauties of the Lake District, into more secluded nooks 
than Ennerdale, and will be regarded by the toiling millions as 


an inestimable boon” ! 


Is it the railway along Ennerdale Water, or the shaft and 
pumping gear up Deep Ghyll, or the girder bridge that was to 
span the River Liza, or the vast débris-heaps proposed between 
High and Low Beck, that is “the noblest of all human handi- 
work”? Whatever it be, till men have learned, as your article 
puts it, that England’s truest wealth does not consist in the 
amount of coal and iron she can drag to bank, we may look out 
for little rest from the active enterprise of the mining engineers, 
qho have marked “ the inner beauties of the Lake District ” for 
their own; and we must close our ranks, and call for recruits to 
help us, in time of attack, to keep the Dales as God gave them, 
—for England's rest and refreshment, and the rearing of a noble 
peasantry.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawnstey, 

Hon. Sec. to the Permanent Lake District Defence Society. 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 
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THE LIBERAL DAILY PRESS. 
(To rue Epiror OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sin,—Referring to your very just reflections on the extra- 
ordinary line taken by the Daily News relative to the Suez- 
Canal question, allow me to give an instance or two of the 
oscillation of opinion indicated in the two leading articles of 
that paper on Saturday, July 14th, and Monday, July 16th. On 
Saturday, the leader remarked thus,—“ M. de Lesseps could 
scarcely make his second Canal without British money,” &c. 
Again,—“ He cannot make it at all, without English co-opera- 
tion.” Again,—‘ There is no reason, as it seems to us, in spite 
of Mr. Childers’s ingenious answer to the deputation from the 
Chambers of Commerce, why the agreement should not be recon- 
sidered, nor why M. de Lesseps himself should not consent to 
terms which will be regarded as fair by the country which finds 
the money for the extension, and gives nearly all the trade 
which renders the undertaking profitable. He cannot do with- 
out England, and England has no desire to do without him.” 
Sunday brought other reflections, and the leader of Monday, 
generally moderated in tone, states:—“It is by no means 
certain that M. de Lesseps would have difficulty in obtaining 
the loan necessary for the construction of a second canal in- 
dependently of England. Even France itself, now that its feeling 
is aroused on the matter, might contribute the whole of it.” 

Constant readers of the Daily News are by no means unac- 
customed to these sudden alternations of policy shown by its 
‘leaders. On the Irish question, similar perturbations have been 
exhibited. On the Egyptian policy, our accommodating journal 
quickly passed from the attitude of Sir Wilfrid Lawson to that 
‘of cordial support of the war. It would be a mistake to view this 
affection very gravely, or to imagine that anything more than 
the surface of the opinion of the country is touched, even by the 
Daily News. It has happened, on one or two important occa- 
sions, to have followed the strong current of national feeling, 
and to have echoed that sentiment with no very marked ability. 
The sources of those movements lay far beyond the influence of 
the Daily News, and would have done their work, whatever its 
attitude might have been. The obligation of the Liberal Party 
tothe Daily News is by no means great; the indebtedness of 
the Daily News to Liberal opinion is inestimable. Surely it is 
not too much for earnest Liberals to expect that if they cannot 
find, in the only leading Liberal newspaper of the city, un- 
deviating loyalty to the Government, it at least should present 
hss grounds of its difference with some signs of consistency and 
force. 

The constituencies have of late shown the vigour and 
the intelligence of their patriotism by requiring their re- 
Presentatives in Parliament to do justice to their convic- 
tions by supporting the Ministry at critical divisions. To 
exercise healthy influence of that kind, and to be con- 
tented with a journalism that claims absolute licence of 
support or hostility in the day of battle, is not the wisest 





policy. To have to read the articles of the Standard to find a 
fair discussion of the procedure of the Administration is rather 
humiliating to a party abounding with journalistic talent and 
political sagacity. Is it not time this question received the 
earnest attention of men of light and leading in the party P— 
Tan, &e., 


Barnet. J. Matruews. 


“PEREANT QUI ANTE NOS.” 
{To THe Epitor OF THE “ SrEectTaToR.”’] 

Sir,—In justice to a much-despised class, whose only con- 
solations are their integrity and their banker’s balance (I mean 
the fictionists), will you give me audience for a word or two, 
rising out of your article on the claims of Science? She has it 
all her own way certainly, just now; and her admirers daily 
chorus that the humanities are played out. The stout old 
Times, in its recurring fits of gloom, tells us ever and again that 
there are no novelists, no painters, no dramatists, and no orators 
left in England; only men of science and Times reporters. One 
well-informed man (“scholar” used to sound so much rounder) 
proves perhaps in the Nineteenth Century, himself elsewhere un- 
heard of, that novel-writing is a lost art. Another, allowed to 
speculate between the yellow covers of the Cornhill upon the 
ultimate destiny of his little person, and believing himself an 
author in consequence, states (absolutely), “That no man who 
has written an acted play of late years would probably call him- 
self a literary man.” When I read this article, now a few years 
since, I thought of Lytton, Jerrold, Knowles, Shirley Brooks 
(to speak only of men gone), and wondered, not what they 
were, but what they would have called themselves,—meta- 
physicians, may be. And in the last number of the ortnightly 
Review, Mr. W. L. Courtney, by profession, a distinguished 
Oxford examiner, and therefore to be listened to, asserts as 
broadly, @ propos of nothing in particular, that the professed 
English playwrights “borrow their literary matter without 
acknowledgment.” This is a sufficiently sweeping charge against. 
a body of English gentlemen, and Iam not aware myself of a 
single dramatist of any position or repute to whom it applies at 
all. But Mr. Courtney writes for the Fortnightly, and knows 
all about it by the modern instinct. 

So fast is science disposing of the humanities, that they can 
only hope that, like the violets, they may have their turn again 
when the weather changes. Meantime, thanks to the material 
consolation to which I ventured to allude at starting, they may 
reflect with some inward amusement that the big world is, 
perhaps, not so entirely occupied in this long and much-adver- 
tised run of Much Ado About Nothing (not of the Lyceum) as 
the performers and their friends would have it. At all events, 
give us of our own :— 

“Tn this mighty, wise, utilitarian age, 
Oh, leave to Fancy still her little, tiny stage!” 

Science has robbed us of all except our frivolity, and does she 
want that, too? Surely she, at all events, should be above 
“borrowing her literary matter without acknowledgment.” Yet, 
from your article of which I spoke, I learn that in his new book 
Mr. Galton “ notes the absence of any marked answer to the 
daily prayer that the nobility may ‘be endued with grace, 
wisdom, and understanding.’” Before Science finally adopts 
this as an argument against revealed religion, will you allow me 
to call the attention of your readers to a passage from my novel, 
“Faucit of Balliol” Pp— 

“¢T don’t know what I should do without religion, and withont the 
comfort of dear Mr. Birmingham Pope’s prayers. He always dresses 
so beautifully, that I’m sure they are always answered.’—‘ Always ?” 
said Lestrange. ‘Surely he prays every day, and as fervently as for 
everything else, that all the nobility may be endued with grace, wis- 
dom, and understanding. That prayer has not been answered yet,— 
at least, to the full extent,’ he added, glancing at Pentonville.” 

This is but a humble jest. But in this instance, fiction claims 
the priority from Science.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastbourne, July 23rd. Herman MERIVALE. 





WALT WHITMAN’S PROSE WORKS. 
(To tHe EpitTor oF THE ‘*‘ SPeEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As your review of Walt Whitman’s “ Specimen Days and 
Collect” in last Saturday’s issue may lead some to suppose that 
there are two editions of this work, we think it right to state 
that there is but one British edition which is published by us, 
and for which Messrs. Triibner and Co. are one of our London 
agents. We may add that this edition, besides being the only 
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one, is also published with the sanction and under the revision 


of the author.—We are, Sir, &c., 
WItson aNp McCormick. 


120 Saint Vincent Street, Glasgow, July 23rd. 





RONSARD AND TENNYSON. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”} 
Sir,—If a very curious parallel in one of Ronsard’s poems, to 
part of the song in Mr. Tennyson’s “The Miller’s Daughter” 
has not been noticed before, I think you may consider it worth 
while to print the lines. In this case, it is fortunately impossi- 
ble to consider the English counterpart a plagiarism. 

I quote from the edition of Ronsard printed at Lyons, by 
Thomas Soubron, in 1592, Vol. II, p. 292 (Ode xxvi. of the 
Fourth Book of the “ Odes ”’) :— 

“Te voudrois estre le riban 
Qui serre ta belle poitrine : 
Te voudrois estre le carquan 
Qui orne ta gorge yuoirine. 
Ie voudrois estre tout autour 
Le coral qui tes léures touche, 


Afin de baiser nuict et iour 
Tes belles léures et ta bouche.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., A. C. 
A MISTAKEN ASCRIPTION. 


(To tue Epitor oF THE ‘SPEcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your issue for June 28rd, p. 809, you fall into the natu- 
ral error of supposing the late William Lloyd Garrison to have 
been the author of the sonnet “with which he concluded his 
memorable manifesto in the first number of the Liberator,’— 
‘‘Oppression! I have seen thee face to face,” &. Nota few 
of his readers shared this error at the time, although the sonnet 
was printed with quotation marks. The editor took the first 
opportunity to disclaim the authorship imputed to him, in favour 
of Thomas Pringle, the Scottish poet, who was, I believe, one of 
the founders of Blackwood, and Secretary of the London Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions, 

It is true, my father had written sonnets, witness two, ‘“ The 
Guiltless Prisoner” and “ Freedom of the Mind,” composed the 
year before (1830), while he was confined in Baltimore jail, for 
“libelling’’ a townsman engaged in the domestic slave-trade. 
And in 1843 his published verse was sufficiently voluminous to 
warrant a little collection, “Sonnets and Other Poems, by 
William Lloyd Garrison ” (Boston).—I am, Sir, &c., 

New York, July 6th. WENDELL P. Garrison. 
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DR. MAUDSLEY ON BODY AND WILL.* 
Dr. Maupstry’s book is certainly not one of which an intelli- 
gent critic of any school would say, as he anticipates in a 
somewhat contemptuous preface, that it is “a weak intrusion 
into the high domains of high mental philosophy.” There is 
nothing weak about it, though there is plenty of narrow- 
ness, and also of that apparent satisfaction in repeating 
over and over again the very same one-sided statement 
of facts of which he accuses,—no doubt more or less justly, 
—his chief opponents. We cordially agree with Dr. Maudsley 
that it is “ not enough to think and talk about abstract minds 
and their qualities, when you have to do with concrete minds, 
that must be observed, studied, and managed.” But it is 
precisely of his deficient appreciation of the facts as we know 
them,—and as we know them not on what he calls “ the barren 
heights of speculation,” but in “the places in which men live 
and move and have their being,” that we complain in the 
treatise before us. 

Dr. Maudsley begins almost at once by over-painting and, in- 
deed, wholly travestying the view of those with whom the battle 
has really to be fought. It is certainly not to be fought with 
believers in “ freedom as absolute and perfect in man,” or with 
believers in a human will that is “itself an inexhaustible source 
of self-procreating energy ” (page 7), still less with those who 
contend that freedom, even where freedom exists, must be 
“‘motiveless and hap-hazard” (page 9). All these pictures of his 
opponents’ case are, for the purposes of sane controversy, fancy 
pictures. We do not say that Dr. Maudsley could not find in 





* Body and Will, teing an oy comers Wiil in its Metaphysical, Physiological, 
and Pathological Aspects, By Henry Maudsley, M.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 





a 
any of the idealist school expressions which might be construed as 
meaning something almost as extravagant and absurd. All weg, 
is that persons who use language of that kind are not the fogg 
from whom Dr. Maudsley has anything to fear, and that is, 
perhaps, the reason why he dwells on such statements—with. 
out, however, justifying them even by quotation—with 9 
much obvious pleasure. There is nothing commoner with a 
controversialist than so to exaggerate what he sees to be 
the critical feature of his opponents’ case as to make, 
it a glaring caricature of reality. What the true realistic 
psychologist says is not that there is any “absolute ang 
perfect freedom” in man, still less “an inexhaustible soureg 
of self-procreating energy,” or “a motiveless and hap. 
hazard” power which ignores all reasons for its action. What 
reasonable psychologists who stick to facts do say is only this,~ 
that in proportion as man’s mind becomes healthy and mature, 
there is undoubtedly developed in it a certain limited power of 
free choice between alternative courses of action, a power of which 
it is impossible to say that you can find the efficient cause of it 
in the antecedent conditions, seeing that you know the efficient, 
cause to he independent of the antecedent conditions. Now, this 
is not saying that our freedom is “absolute and perfect,” but 
that it is relative and imperfect; it is not saying that it is “an 
inexhaustible source of self-procreating energy,” but a very ex. 
haustible source of such energy; and it is not saying that such 
freedom as we have is “ motiveless and hap-hazard,” for it may 
be, and ought to be, motived and rational. Dr. Maudsley, 
with most of his school, confuses two most different things,—the 
reason for a course of action, and the efficient cause of that course 
of action. If a man chooses a course of action because it is 
right, it no more follows that it is the rightness of that course of 
action which determines his will, than it follows that if he goes to 
bed because the clock has struck his usual hour of bed-time, the 
striking of the clock has determined his will. In either case, it 
may be so, or may be otherwise. It may be that he is such ar 
automaton that the striking of the clock sends him off to bed;, 
just in the same way in which it liberates the cuckoo that 
accompanies the striking of the hour. And it may be that the 
rightness of a course of action, once seen, takes such immediate 
and complete possession of the will, that the action is as much 
determined by its rightness, as the egress of the cuckoo is deter- 
mined by the striking of the clock. But the other alternative is 
quite as possible, and much more probable. The reason why the 
man does right need not be,—generally is not,—the efficient cause 
of his doing right. The rightness in itself may generate no 
impulse to act. The striking of the hour may generate no 
impulse to move. The supply of efficient cause may— 
though it need not,—come from elsewhere in both cases, 
namely, from the man’s own volition. He resolves to do right. 
He resolves to go to bed punctually. And though he acts be. 
cause it is right, because the fixed hour has arrived, the efficient 
cause may well be his resolve, and not the reason for his resolve. 
You might as well say that when you strike a billiard-ball, the 
efficient cause must be the perception by which you regulate 
the direction of the blow, as say that when a man does right, 
the efficient cause must be the sense of rightness. The 
question is not why a man wills, but it is this,—what 
determines his will? And the reason why he wills may 
have little or no operative power in actually putting his will 
in motion. It is simply a question of fact where the oper 
tive influence comes from. We maintain that a man who 
knows himself, often knows perfectly what the spontaneous re 
sultant of all the influences acting upon him will be wnless 
he intervenes to resist that resultant influence; but that he 
may exert a certain limited, but still efficient amount of “ anti- 
impulsive” effort, as the late Dr. Ward happily termed it, 
in opposition to that resultant influence. We do not say 
that a youth brought up in one set of habits can suddenly 
take up his free-will, break with his past, and so revolt 
tionise himself as to make himself a new set of habits. We do 
not say that the amount of “ anti-impulsive effort”? which every 
man has at his disposal is unlimited. We do siy only this- 
that healthy and mature minds undoubtedly find in themselves 
the power of resisting, up to a certain point, the total set and ten 
dency of their hereditary and personal inclinations and habits, and 
that it is impossible to ascribe this to a latent tendency of which 
the man is unconscious, because, if that were the explanation, the 
latent tendency, however unconscious he might be of it, would. 
take its effect on him by inclining him so to act; whereas, 
he is conscious of in these cases is the utmost disinclinatios 
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so to act, and the positive self-assurance that if he does not make 
a most fatiguing and distressing effort against the grain of all 
his latent and patent tendencies, judgment will go by default 
on the wrong side. 

Further, we press on Dr. Maudsley to explain to us how 
the illusion of freedom arises, if there be, as he says, “far 
more necessity in man than in nature, and far more 
freedom in nature than in man” (p. 127). On his view 
of the subject, there is really no excuse for the illusion of 
free will. Everything in our experience, he declares, points 
to the absolute uniformity of antecedent and consequent, 
and as the very notion of cause is closely bonnd up with that 
absolute uniformity of antecedent and consequent, the conception 
of a spiritual break in the chain of causation ought to be, in his 
view, a grotesque perversity of the mind more akin to insanity 
than sanity. And that, indeed, is his view of it. He uniformly 
treats the notion of any self-determining power as proper to 
lunatics, in whom it is very often extravagantly caricatured. 
But surely he is bound to account for the origin of what is to 
him so very mad a notion in the sanest and most practical minds 
of the day. We have come upon but one hint of such an explan- 
ation in Dr. Maudsley’s book. It is in the section on “ What 
Consciousness tells us Concerning Will,” one of the ablest sections 
in the book, and one on which alone it would be easy to write a 
treatise. The suggestion is this,—that as consciousness tells us 
nothing, except concerning the moment, and as we are dependent 
on memory—memory, with all its inadequacy and inaccuracy— 
for the history of the states which led up to that moment, the 
notion of freedom probably arises from the comparative shadow 
and oblivion into which the antecedent and determining con- 
ditions have fallen. At least, that is how we understand the 
passage to which we refer. It runs as follows :— 

“Consciousness makes known the actual choice or volition, but 
does not make known the pre-existent order of events; it does not 
reveal what has taken place, and is taking place, in the unillumined 
region: it is the self-revelation of the moment, and no more. But 
how infinitely small is that revelation compared with what we learn 
by observation and experience of self and of others, and by the history 
of human doings in all time and in all places, needs not be pointed 
out, The one is the coruscating point of a moment, the other 
embraces length of time and breadth of space. As the testimony of 
consciousness, moreover, is immediate—that is to say, is strictly the 
expression of its present state—it cannot, by the nature of the case, 
have direct regard to any former state of consciousness ; otherwise, 
we should have to admit that a present state of consciousness could 
be itself and a former state of consciousness at the same instant. If 
it steps beyond the instant, we have no longer to do with the direct 


. deliverance of itself, but with the indirect evidence of memory of 


antecedent consciousness, not with introspective certainty, but with 
retrospective fallacy ; staying in the instant, bow can it help falling 
into the illusion of an undetermined will ?” 

Now, the answer to that clever suggestion is that if it were 
good for anything, it would be good for a great deal more than 
the illusion of an undetermined will in the form in which 
we actually find it in man. On that view, we should have 
“the illusion of an undetermined will” in respect to every 
act of our lives. A man insults me, and I promptly give him a 
blow which kills him. Interrogated about that blow, I say that 
so far as I know, it was involuntary, and due to a burst of passion 
which I had no more power to prevent at the time (doubtless 
owing to want of discipline in the past) than I have the power 
to prevent a start when a report goes off suddenly at my ear. 
But Dr. Maudsley’s theory would make it just as natural to 
indulge “the illusion” of freedom in that case, as in the case 
of a deliberate resolve, tuken after much inward debate. It 
is just as true that the consciousness in that case, too, 
applies only to the moment; that the consciousness of the 
past states which determined my impulse of the moment is a 
mere matter of memory; and that therefore I am liable to ascribe 
to free-will what the “fallacy of memory ” prevents me from 
tracing back to the moral habits of the past. Dr. Maudsley 
fails to see that his account of the illusion of freedom would 
explain just as well why we ought to imagine actions to be free 
which we never for a moment suppose to be free, as why we 
ought to imagine aztions to be free which we do most imperi- 
ously assert to result from our own self-caused volition, and from 
nothing else. Again, no man thinks that he is at liberty either 
to smell or not to smell a powerful odour. But Dr. Maudsley’s 
suggestion as to the limited scope of immediate consciousness 
would be just as good for explaining why we had,—if we had,— 
any such illusion of freedom, as it is for explaining why we imagine 
volitions to be free which, according to him, are quite as deeply 
rooted in the history of the past as is the sense of a powerful 
odour in the physical origin of that odour. 





One word only as to the physiological side of Dr. Maudsley’s 
book. That there is much to be said as to the indisputable 
physical conditions of free volition, which Dr. Maudsley says 
with very great force, we should be the last to deny. But when 
he asserts (p. 118) “that there is not a single bodily pheno- 
menon that has not its sufficient determining conditions in an 
antecedent state of the body,” we reply simply that either we 
cannot agree with him as to what “the body” includes,—a 
subject on which, perhaps, he is himself not quite clear,—or that 
if we do, we challenge his statement of the fact. If the com- 
mon belief that a number of people by sheer force of united 
volition can influence not a few persons, wholly unconscious of 
what that volition is, to perform some specified and complicated 
action previously agreed upon without these persons being in 
the least able to guess its nature, we call that a bodily phe- 
nomenon which has no sufficient determining conditions in the 
antecedent state of the body, as we know it, unless Dr. Maudsley 
very largely modify his ordinary use of the word “body.” And 
if, again, it be true,—as a great deal of cumulative evidence 
goes to show,—that there are many cases in which dying 
people, and fewer but still indisputable cases in which 
people in health, can produce on persons at a distance 
the impression of their presence, and of some special con- 
dition of their mind at the moment of that visionary presence, 
then we say that this is a bodily phenomenon of which 
the determining condition appears to be in the main, not 
an antecedent state of the body, but an antecedent state of the 
feelings and the mind. But this is the class of facts which 
physiological psychology prefers to ignore, rather than to 
investigate and explain. 





THE ROMANCE OF COMBEHURST.* 

Ir is very seldom that we come across a book which bears 
such strong testimony to the good disposition of its writer 
as does J'he Romance of Combehurst. It impresses the 
reader as a romance written in the “sweet spring-time” 
by a young author, full of the enthusiasm of humanity. 
Nothing seems impossible, nothing that is right to do, too 
difficult to be done. Great sacrifices are willingly made and 
gracefully accepted, with an approving nod and smile from our 
authoress, which seem to say, “Good girl! that was the right 
thing to do,” or, “ Well done, my boy! that was your duty, and 
you have done it, not that any boy worthy the name could 
have done less. Still, we hear—though we are unwilling to 
believe it—that there are boys who are not worthy the name; 
therefore, we commend you.” No one is exalted or made muck 
of for doing his or her duty; the author takes it all in simple 
good-faith, as if it were the only natural line of action under the 
circumstances, which, as we have said, and said in all seriousness, 
speaks volumes for her own character and disposition. In 
the same good-faith she tells all the rest of her decidedly im- 
probable story as though it were unquestionably quite true, 
almost beguiling us into accepting it all in the same spirit. 
There is no apology, no explanation, and certainly when you 
are telling an improbable story, that is the wise way in which 
to do it; only, in this case, we do not for a moment believe that 
our authoress thinks it to be improbable. 

We have heard it said that you can do everything, however 
unpleasant it may be to those around you, if you only do it in 
the right way ; and the instance given to prove the truth of this 
assertion is taken from humble life. A cat walks daintily into 
a room on a cold winter’s day, and with a benign glance at the 
company and a melodious purring sound, she walks leisurely 
round, selects for herself the warmest place in the room— 
perhaps the only warm place, right in front of the fire—curls 
herself up and goes serenely to sleep, secure that no one will be 
so unreasonable as to question her right to sleep wherever in- 
clination prompts her to sleep. No one calls it selfish, no one is 
annoyed, because she has done it so prettily and gracefully. 
Indeed, every one experiences an access of warmth and comfort 
in themselves, from beholding pussy’s blissful repose. Now, 
imagine the same thing done in a different way, and by a less 
self: possessed individual—if it were done hurriedly, or noisily, 
or clumsily, or diffidently even, or in any way obtru- 
sively, what a storm of indignation it would excite in the 
bosoms of all beholders? How thoughtless, how incon- 
siderate, how selfish! No, it must be done as the cat does 
it, without a sound or a gesture to provoke criticism, or it mast. 





* The Romance of Combehurst. By E. M. Alford. In 2 vols. London and 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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not be done at all. In like manner, in telling an improbable 
story, do it confidently, boldly, unhesitatingly—never pretend 
to explain avything—and pleasantly, and you will, for the most 
part, carry your readers with you without criticism—and the 
authoress of The Romance of Combehurst has thus succeeded in 
a great measure ; but we must be allowed to make ourselves an 
exception to the rule, for it is our business to criticise. First, 
however, we must say that it is a very pleasant story. You 
breathe in an atmosphere of open windows, large rooms, the 
scent of flowers, dewy roses, old trees, with their fresh spring 
green or their rich autumn tints; and even when you are taken 
to a home behind a small shop in London, you are treated to a 
long, snug parlour, and to a large lumber-room, tidy and clean, 
with air and space, and containing a fine piano, where the 
heroine may cultivate her glorious voice at her own sweet will, 
or nearly so. 

Every one in this book is either good and kind and attrac- 
tive, or becomes so in the course of the second volume. ven 
the wicked hero, who has been endeavouring to possess himself, 
by means of marrying the heroine, of the property which he 
knows to be hers, but which is supposed by the world at large 
to be his—and whose baseness is a great shock to the feelings of 
the gentle authoress—suddenly and completely reforms, on re- 
ceipt of a letter from this same cousin, offering him, by deed of 
gift, the whole property of which she has unexpectedly become 
possessed, and asking only, in return, that he would desist from 
his attempts to make her his wife, and absolve her from the 
promise, which she gave to her dying grandmother, to try to 
care for him. When he had read this letter, ‘‘ surprise, agita- 
tion, and at last a great and sudden remorse, seemed to over- 
power him, as the strong-willed, imperious man bowed his head on 
his hands, in an attitude of utter self-humiliation.” From 
this position he rises eventually, writes to his cousin confessing 
his guilt, and instantly makes preparations for leaving the 
country and toiling in some distant land, to earn, with the 
work of his own hands, sufficient money with which to repay 
his cousin all that he had spent since he became aware 
that the property belonged to her. This sudden and com- 
plete reformation taxes the powers of credulity, already con- 
siderably stretched, a little too far, and we could scarcely blame 
the reader, if at this point, he encroached somewhat on our pre- 
rogative of criticism, or if he were slightly incredulous as to the 
“dark glances,” the “vehement storms of invective which 
burst from his lips,” &c., of which we have heard before in con- 
nection with this same young hero. Nor is this all, for the 
high-minded younger brother, Basil, who is also in love with 
the heiress, and with whom she is in love, decides that he must 
share his brother’s exile. “If he is shamed,” he says, “I am 
shamed. If he is rightly self-exiled, I am rightly self-exiled, too ;” 
and he goes, without a word of explanation as to his feelings. 
Heand Dorothy enter together upon the final trial, which is to per- 
fect their already almost perfect characters, and Vernon, in his 
distant home, fast approaches the same desirable state of perfec- 
tion. Vernon’s exile has the good effect also of raising a frivolous 
young lady, who is attached to him, to the high level which he 
and his family have attained. All this is very pleasant and 
satisfactory, and we willingly confess that, if we are to have 
either a superfluity of goodness or a superfluity of naughtiness, 
in a story, we infinitely prefer the former. 

The actors in The Romance of Combehurst are not particu- 
larly natural or life-like. Their talk is decidedly formal, old- 
fashioned and stilted, and the ends of their sentences are too 
finely rounded off for ordinary conversation. For instance, 
Vernon concludes an address to his brother with, “I will leave 
you to your pleasant reflections, and seek the rest which I sorely 
meed;” and Basil says to himself, “ Meanwhile, I, too, am weary, 
and must to bed.” He talks, too, of “ wotting ” of, instead of 
“knowing of.”” He is an exceedingly good young man, and re- 
minds us, somewhat, of Miss Austen’s Edmund, in Mansfield 
Park, in his way of lecturing and setting others to rights, in a 
perfectly gentle and courteous, but slightly priggish fashion ; 
he, however, would certainly not have knocked under about the 
acting, had he been in Edmund’s place. Basil, again, speaks to 
his young protégé patronisingly as “ child,” or in such terms as 
these, ‘There, that is my wise pupil, again.” Most of the 
actors in this drama address one another in the exclamatory 
fashion so common in books fifty years since,—“ My kind 
Robin,” “ My dear Master,” “ My good pupil,” ‘‘ Dear Madam,” 
“Little Dorothy,” &c.; and a superfluity of “ Ma’ams,” 
“Sirs,” and “ Misses” appears constantly; and we even find 





a 
“Oh, Sir!” at the beginning of sentences, after the manner of 
the good little boy in Mark Twain’s story. 

The two Mr. Rigbys are certainly exceptionally fortunate jn 
having no relatives with whom to divide the property and money 
which they inherit from old “ Lady Hurst,” as their own claim to 
it dates back as far as their great-great-grandfather on the mother’s 
side; but this authoress is generous in her bestowal upon her 
characters of all fine things, both spiritual and temporal, amongst 
which last are titles, which she bestows with as much inaccuracy ag 
generosity. A certain Sir Cecil Hurst, baronet, great-grandfather 
to old Lady Hurst, falls in love with a beautiful and virtuong 
public singer, of the name of Dorothy—who accompanies herself 
on the guitar !—and marries her; and on her marriage that lady ig 
supposed to become Lady Dorothy Hurst, a title which she could 
only have possessed had she been the daughter of an earl at least, 
Later on, and stranger still, the daughter of a baronet appar. 
ently inherits her father’s title, and is called “‘ Lady Hurst °— 
the old lady with whose death the story begins—and the 
baronetcy is made to descend through her to her son, who ig 
described as “Sir Maurice Hurst, Bart.” Perhaps, since titles 
are so very hereditary in this family, it may not be so extra. 
ordinary a coincidence that family likenesses insist on de- 
scending with the same exemplary pertinacity. It is recorded 
that in the gallery of the Hall of Combehurst, Dorothy—then 
supposed to be the adopted child of the old lodge-keeper—ig 
struck with the wonderful, almost exact likeness between Mr, 
Basil Rigby and his great-great-creat-great-grandfather, Sir 
Basil Hurst; and Basil sees the veritable Dorothy herself, to 
whom he has just presented a guitar, in the portrait of her 
great-great-great-grandmother, the “Lady Dorothy Hurst” 
before mentioned, with whom Sir Cecil Hurst (why not Sir 
Basil, to make the coincidence complete ?) fell in love while she 
was singing to the guitar. 

The history of the father and mother of the heroine is 
strangely similar. Both were only children, both had well- 
meaning but severe mothers, who made their homes un- 
endurable to them; they ran away, and were married; both 
died, and, befcre dying, both wrote repentant letters to their 
respective mothers. Both these letters failed in reaching the 
hands for which they were destined. One was laid aside in the 
pocket of a coat which was never again unwrapped in the life- 
time of Lady Hurst, the other was put away in a box which 
was never opened in the lifetime of Mrs. Wilson,—and hence 
arise the mystery of the story. These strange circumstances 
are, of course, not huddled grossly together, as we have huddled 
them, but are discreetly distributed over the second volume, and 
told in the simple, credulous style of this authoress. The co- 
incidences are not unbecomingly prominent, until we set to work 
to pull the book to pieces; and when we have said our worst, it 
still remains a lively story, full of agreeable people with refined 
feelings and exceptionally high principles, even down to the 
good old family lawyer. The scene is laid in a lovely 
neighbourhood—a neighbourhood, we imagine, compounded of 
the writer’s experience of the New Forest and the Quantock 
Hills—and the story is written by a thorough lover of Nature 
and of her kind, as well as by an ardent believer in the ultimate 
victory of good over evil. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S LIFE OF LORD CLIVE* 
“Tyr has often occurred to me,” writes Colonel Malleson in his 
preface, “ that the title of the people of these Islands to control 
the interests of the vast populations inhabiting Hindustan, so 
often called in question during recent years, might be fairly 
investigated by a crucial examination of the proceedings of the 
warriors and statesmen whose title to be regarded as the 
founders of the Indian Empire has never been questioned.” It 
is not quite clear what a crucial examination may be or do, but 
did it never occur to Colonel Malleson that the “ proceedings” 
of Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wellesley have been tolerably 
well investigated already, by friends and foes alike? Did it 
never occur to him that the accretions made to our empire since 
the days of Clive and Wellesley have rendered their “ proceed- 
ings” of not much weight, as affecting our title to rule our 
Indian Empire as at present constituted? Finally, did it never 
occur to him that the title of the English race to rule “ the vast 
populations inhabiting Hindustan” depends not at all on the 
greater or less injustice which may have accompanied the “ pro- 
ceedings” of the soldiers and statesmen who have founded 








* Founders of the Indian Empire: Lord Clive, By Colonel G, B. Malleson, 
CS.I. London: William H. Allen and Co. 
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as 
and built up our empire in the East? Our title rests 
on th» fact that we are a superior race to the vast “ popu- 
lations” we have taken upon ourselves to govern. That this 
undertaking involves, in foro conscientie publice, duties and 
liabilities which——but really the observations that Colonel 
Malleson’s idea challenges are so alarmingly obvious, that we 
skrink from making them. We shall criticise his book, there- 
fore, as a biography of Clive, and refrain from troubling our 
readers with his “ crucial examination.” And we do this con- 
tentedly enough, because we have been unable to trace in this 
work the slightest attempt to traverse or rectify the verdict 
which has long been passed on Clive’s work, or to connect 
that work with the “title” which “has so often been called 
in question during recent years.” 


There was room for a new life of Clive. There is 
room for a new biography of all. our greatest men, with 
the exception of Scott and Johnson, and perhaps, but 
this is dubious, of Nelson. Readers of Macaulay’s essay 
do not need to be told why the labours of Mill, Orme, 
and Sir John Malcolm left the coast clear for Gleig’s 
Life of Clive, which was a respectable performance of 
the middle-rate, and as such neither better nor worse, in our 
opinion, than the work before us. For Colonel Malleson, if he 
does not “altogether lack the abilities” that a biographer 
should be “ dressed in,” lacks most of them. He cannct treat a 
great theme greatly, and he indulges in petty bombast. 
“A giant in isolation feels no sympathy with the policy of 
dwarfs,” for instance, is a sounding sentence which signifies 
little or nothing when applied, as it is by Colonel Malleson, to 
the failures which Wellesley, Elienborough, and Clive proved to 
bein the sphere of English politics. Moreover, Colonel Malleson’s 
style is neither vivid nor nervous. His moral reflections are so 
obvious as to wear the appearance of platitudes. His political 
reflections are anything but “ flashes of sagacity.” As a military 
historian, he is at his best, but even here he has managed to 
show, quite gratuitously, that he is as ignorant of the careers of 
other conquerors as he is conversant with that of Clive. It was 
not “caution” which prevented Napoleon from makiug Boro- 
dino a decisive victory ; and if he had thrown the whole of his 
Guard into the fight, “all the horrors of the retreat from 
Russia,” which Colonel Malleson refers to the fact that he did 
not, would have followed from his prolonged stay in Moscow, 
and from the resolution of the Czar and his people, which there 
is no ground for supposing that a more damaging defeat on the 
Moskwa would have altered. It is idle, too, to suppose that the 
conduct of the Governor of Craone materially affected the result 
of the campaign in France in 1814. That was a foregone conclu- 
sion from the hour when Napoleon wrote, after Montmirail, to 
his representatives at Chatillon to take a less humble attitude. 
Again, “want of scruple” was not fatal personally to Alex- 
ander the Great nor to Julius Cxsar, whom Colonel Malleson 
affectedly calls Caius Julius; neither did Frederick the Great 
triumph in spite of his want of scruple, nor does “ his work, 
continued on the same basis, triumph still.’ Napoleon rubbed 
that work clean off the slate; and Scharnhorst and Stein are 
the real founders of Prussia’s present greatness. And even 
with regard to Napoleon, it was not his “want of scruple” 
that ruined him, but, as the Duke of Wellington emphatically 
said, his utter want, at times, of common-sense. As the last 
four blunders occur in one of the score of pages of needless 
summary and dubious comment which Colonel Malleson naively 
calls the “Character” of Clive, this will be as good a place 
as we are likely to find for making some strictures on that 
“character,” for Macaulay’s essay and ubiquitous examiners 
have made the remarkable career of Clive a matter of 
such common knowledge that we may refer to any step in it 
without any preliminary words of elucidation. In Clive’s 
second administration, then, he showed himself, to use Colonel 
Malleson’s expression, “in all respects the virtuous, resolute, 
far-sighted reformer and statesman.” ‘This is true, but when 
Colonel Malleson goes on to say that there was reason 
in the men who argued that when Clive bore himself 
thus, that “it was in very deed Satan reproving sin”; 
that the manner in which the victor of Plassy had made 
his fortune should have prevented him from returning to 
India; and finally, that “men will not stand to be lectured 
by a man who has profited by the vices which he denounces in 
them,” our answer is simple. Every one remembers how Macaulay 
proves that although criminal justice knows nothing of set-off, 
history takes wider views. But there is more to be said than 








that. When Satan rebukes sin he will be playing the hypocrite, 
or will, as Burns wished he would, be taking a thought and 
mending. Now, Clive was no hypocrite, and far indeed as we 
are from agreeing with Colonel Malleson’s notion that his 
character is “an open book, which all who run may read ”—an 
amusing variation this, of the time-honoured misquotation from 
Habakkuk, for nothing hinders that an open book may be 
printed in type as small as that of Pickering’s diamond 
edition of Shakespeare—it is a psychological fact that Clive 
was honestly blind to the immorality of his worst deeds. 
Assume that he was not, look at him as Satan rebuking sin, it 
is still clear that the sin which he was rebuking was not iden- 
tical with the sin of which he was conscious. Imagine him 
saying, in colloquial language, to the men who defended their 
own laches by identifying it with his own :—“I sheared a shep- 
herd, closely belike and cruelly perhaps; but he was an evil 
shepherd to his flock, and if I went too fast and too far, what 
matter? But you, gentlemen, are bent on shearing more 
closely and cruelly the sheep themselves. I can keep you from 
doing so, and I will.” And he did; and whatever Colonel 
Malleson may say, the admiration which Clive’s second 
administration deservedly claims must be extended in some 
degree to Clive himself. And as to the forcible-feeble gnome 
that “ men will not stand to be lectured,” &c., that depends. Like 
the Yankee sportsman’s beaver, they’ll “ hev to,” if the lecturer 
has a will like Clive’s, and power like his to enforce that will. 

Approaching this Life from another side, we find none of the 
details which we eagerly look for, when we come across any 
hitherto unread account of Clive. Suicide is, as a rule, a sub- 
ject not more dismal than dull; and the conventional solution 
of ‘temporary insanity ” is as wise, on the whole, in all cases, 
as it is probably false in many. But this remark applies to 
the rank and file of suicides, and not to such an exceptional 
man as Clive. Did he commit suicide, after all? We hold 
that he did not, if he perished by an over-dose of landanum, 
against which he had been specially warned. For cases 
not a few have occurred where men have taken what 
others deemed an over-dose and more, and have recovered. 
But if a penkuife was used, and we have never been able to 
make out whether it was or no, then, whether Clive used it ag 
one who deliberately chooses to bear “ the natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to” no longer, or used it when his mind for the 
moment was unhinged, his suicide suggests some questions that 
are worth considering. Macaulay speaks with character- 
istic confidence of a “great mind ruined by the pang 
of wounded honour, by the weariness of satiety, by fatal 
diseases and still more fatal remedies.” But parsimony of 
causes holds in other matters as well as natural science, and the 
pain of the gall-stones was more likely to act as a counter- 
irritant than not to the pungs of wounded honour (if Clive ever 
felt any), and vice versd. ‘Then as to the weariness of satiety 
and the laudanum. It would certainly be interesting, and in- 
structive, too, to learn, if we may compare small things with 
great, whether Clive’s satiety had anything-in common with 
the satiety which brought the late Mr. Sayers, of valorous 
memory, to an early grave. Was the “Clive party” analogous 
to poor Tom’s Circus? Was the great soldier and statesman 
as resourceless when his occupation was gone as the great 
pugilist was ? What were Clive’s personal habits? Was read- 
ing a sealed fountain of delight to him? Did he drink? Did 
he gamble? And, finally, was there anything in his sayings 
and doings that could be regarded as a herald of approach- 
ing insanity ? For opium, though it ruins the will as com- 
pletely as it wastes the muscles of a man, leaves his intellect. 
unimpaired and sound, though, by reason of the will’s weak- 
ness, no longer always available. Colonel Malleson makes 
no addition to the story of Clive sitting taciturn for hours. 
together in company, and breaking out with fire and energy 
when the conversation turned on some subject which interested 
him,—on the way, for instance, that England should be 
defended in case of invasion. ‘And that man cut his 
throat!” was Johnson’s comment on this story; and as 
we can find no other reference to Clive in Boswell, we must 
say that Macaulay was building on a very slight foundation, if 
it was for this, and for this only, that he says that Johnson 
always spoke of Clive as an incarnate fiend. 

Readers of Macaulay’s essay may be surprised at the high place 
which he assigns to Clive as a General. It is only justice to 
Colonel Malleson to say that his narrative of Clive’s military 
career gives us full warrant for placing Clive fourth on the list of 
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the commanders that England has produced. It is strange that 
he has chosen a motto for his book from Carlyle, for Carlyle 
appears, and might inferentially be proved from his account 
of Wolfe’s death, to have mever heard of Clive. We must 
also protest against Colonel Malleson’s mode of spelling 
Indian proper names. The “ fad” which gives us “ Kanchi- 
puran ” for “Conjeveran” is worse than that which offers us 
“ Korinth” for “Corinth,” and it is needless to say that the 
value of this work for students is sensibly and materially 
diminished by the fact that no atlas has been published in 
English, or, so far as we know, in any language, which can be 
used with it. It provokes a smile, too, to find that the nemesis 
of phonetic spelling exacts inconsistency as a penalty from 
the votaries of that “fad” in India as well as in Hellas. 
“ Plassey,” which ought, if Colonel Malleson is right, to be 
spelt “ Paldse,” was the title, he says, given by the English to 
the victory, and must be respected. Quite so; but then, by all 
that is wonderful, why offer us “ Lakhnao” for “ Lucknow”? 
Inconsistency may not be the sin of sins which impetuous 
Schiller said it was, but fatuous and gratuitous inconsistency 
should be avoided by a historian ; and though Colonel Malleson 
may ignore the fact, it is none the less certain that in the next 
historical work which is written on India, the geographical 
names will either appear in their old forms, or in phonetic forms 
which, whatever else they may be, will not be the same as his 
own. 


DE PRESSENSE’S “STUDY OF ORIGINS.”* 

De Pressensé: is already well known as the author of important 
historical books on the life of Christ, and on the early years of 
Christianity. These works showed that he was a diligent and 
competent historical student, and they also revealed speculative 
power of no ordinary kind. The various phases of the conflict 
between Christianity and Greek and Roman culture, which he 
had to describe, led him to ponder deeply on the ultimate pro- 
blems of knowledge, of being and of duty. In his historical 
studies he found phases of thought, and modes of regarding 
religion, life, and duty, which he also found in scientific and 
philosophical discussion among the chief European nations. 
He has consequently studied with enthusiasm and success the 
chief currents of modern thought, an1 the result we have in the 
volume now before us. 

He calls his book A Study of Origins, and his object is to 
examine critically the various theories which are now current 
regarding knowledge, being, and duty, and to set forth what he 
regards as the true solution of these problems. It is a weighty 
task, which has taxed even his consummate powers to the utter- 
most. Nor has he been successful on all the lines of attack and 
defence. Sometimes he seems to surrender a position which 
might be easily defended; sometimes he regards as vital and 
important positions which many have abandoned as indefen- 
sible. But when all allowances are made, we regard this work 
of De Pressensé as of great importance, and as a weighty con- 
tribution to the philosophic literature of our time. The style is 
clear, lucid, and felicitous, adapting itself readily to all the 
sinuosities of his subject. The arrangement of topics is such as 
to make each chapter an introduction to what follows, and all 
are grouped into one artistic whole. He has thought out his 
subject, and has anticipated the objections which may be 
brought against his conclusions. The point of view from which 
the book is written is thus described in the preface :— 

“To think freely is to lay aside all prejudice, and to accept simply 
the results of experience. Iam increasingly convinced that experi- 
mental science is in no way hostile to the principles of theism. It is 
not the province of science to demonstrate these principles; all that 
can be fairly asked of it is to recognise their possibility. When 
once this possibility of a divine and moral world is granted, ocher 
processes of experiment adapted to the nature of the subject supply 
its demonstration ; the way is open. This is the conclusion to which 
I would bring my readers. Once thoroughly established, this con- 
clusion suffices to secure to humanity its most precious possession,— 
that higher life apart from which man misses all that distinguishes 
him from the brute, and is without any light beyond the grave, 
without any compass on his voyage through life, without morality, 
without law, without liberty, given up to the chances of brute force, 
a hopeless and degraded thing. I refuse to accept such a horoscope 
for humanity. If, indeed, the first and final term of the world’s his- 
tory were force, I should be a pessimist of the sombrest dye, both as 
regards society and the individual.” (p. xi.) 

The issues are vital, and when a writer is thus conscious of the 
greatness of the issue, we may expect him to put forth all his 
strength. 














* A Study of Orijins ; or, the Problems of Knowledye, of Being, and of Duty. By 
XE. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden, London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. : 





a 

One feature in this work is worthy of respect and of imita. 
tion. M. de Pressensé is careful to state the opinions of his 
opponents with the utmost precision and accuracy, ang he 
always speaks of them with the respect due to their Position 
and eminence in the departments of science they have respectively 
cultivated. He has no jealousy of science, no distrust of its 
method, nor fear of its results. He is a theist, and to him 
jealousy of science means distrust in God. But he is careful to 
distinguish between the method and results of science, within 
their proper sphere, and the vast and vague speculations, mainly 
of the negative sort, which have cast their dark shadow on eye 
side around the stable-ground of science. He insists that the 
method which is true and adequate in physicial science must be 
modified and enlarged when we study the phenomena of life, 
and again, must be further enlarged when we regard moral, 
spiritual, and social life. The method of study must vary 
according to the conditions of the problem, and modes of acquir. 
ing knowledge must be adapted to the diversity of objects to be 
known. A man of science who has mastered the methods of 
physical science, and is recognised as an authority, say, on light, 
heat, or electricity, is often rendered unfit by his very succesg 
in his own field of knowledge to form even an intelligent opinion 
on matters of a more complex nature. He usually deals with 
motives as if they were physical forces, with men as if they 
were atoms, and with the vast and complicated phenomena of 
human life as if those were as simple as are the laws of matter 
and motion. As a matter of fact, when such men speak of 
moral and spiritual things, their first procedure is to eliminate 
all that is characteristic of the higher life, reduce the problem 
to its lowest terms, and so find nothing in the problem which 
cannot be expressed in terms of matter and motion. It is easy 
for the human mind to find resting-places on any of the ascend. 
ing planes of life, and by the easy process of denial of all that 
lies above and beyond seek to affirm that a true and adequate 
solution has been found of the mystery of being, thought, and 
life. While ready to welcome all the positive conquests of 
science, he is prepared to show that these are not inconsistent 
with, rather they are in fullest harmony with Theism and with 
Christianity. It would lead us too far afield to enter into 
detail, but a brief summary will not be out of place. 


The first book discusses the problem of knowledge, and, 
as was to be expected in a French writer, the author begins 
with a statement and criticism of Positivism. The famous 
law of the three stages is discussed; and these stages turn 
out, on examination, to be not successive, but co-existent, 
and in truth three aspects of things ail equally necessary 
for embracing things in their totality. Then, again, Posi- 
tivism has not been alle to keep within the bounds assigned 
to it. On the one hand, Comte has passed beyond the positive 
limit, by allowing scope to the religious sentiment ; and on the 
other hand, M. Littré has transgressed the limit, by tending more 
and more to materialism, as the solution of the problem of the 
Universe. Then follows a luminous discussion of the new 
psychology of England, France, and Germany, in which we 
find a clear statement and a stringent criticism of the views of 
Stuart Mill, Spencer, Taine, Herbart, Lotze, to mention only 
the more prominent names. We are lel onto the views of 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant; and growing out of this his- 
torical disquisition, we find what De Pressensé regards as 
the true solution of the problem of knowledge. This book is 
valuable for its wealth of historical information, as well as for 
its contribution to the theory of knowledge. The most import- 
ant section is that which describes the skare of the will in 
knowledge. 


The second and third books are devoted to the discussion of 
the problem of being, and treat of the questions of the origin of 
the cosmos and the origin of man. Here M. de Pressensé comes 
into contact with those theories which have this element in 
common, however diverse in method and result they may other- 
wise be,—that they seek to account for the Universe from within 
the Universe. They cannot endure the thought of a Creator, and 
relegate him to the position of the Unknowable, or think of him 
as identified with the sum of things. Here it is necessary for 
the author to grapple with the theory of. Darwin, or rather with 
Darwin’s theory as modified and extended by subsequent writers, 
—with the transformation theory of Herbert Spencer, and with 
the theories of Immanence, as set forth by Hegel, or of uncon- 
scious will or purpose, as maintained by Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. Here, again, we note the accuracy of statement with 
which he sets forth the views he has to controvert. As regards the 
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origin of man, in a series of chapters he discusses the more im- 

rtant questions raised in more recent years. Man in his two- 
fold nature, the relations of the physical and the moral, man and 
the brates, language—its origin and influence on knowledge,— 
and human society and animal societies, are the titles of this 
part of the book. We quote the following paragraph :— 

“Jn any case, the moral unity of mankind remains beyond ques- 
tion. We do not say that this unity has been felt and recognised in all 

The consciousness of it has gradually grown clearer, as it has 

peen raised from the purely natural into the higher sphere of the 
moral life, till in the end man has learnt, not only to acquiesce in, but 
to desire it. The highest form of society was to receive this seal of 
the free and conscious life which separates it from animal societies. 
Hence it has needed long ages for the great idea of humanity to over- 
come the exclusivism of the clan, the tribe, the nation. The ancient 
world was built upon principles the very reverse of this; each nation 
applied to other nations the insulting name of barbarians. The alien 
was as much outside the protection of law as the vanquished foe ; 
the rights of man, as man, had no recognised existence. Philoso- 
phical thought, indeed, anticipated free institutions. Cicero, asa 
true prophet of the ideal, spoke of the republic of mankind; but it 
was not till the Son of God had appeared in history that the grand 
word of emancipation was spoken. ‘In Christ, there is neither Jew, 
nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free.’ On that day, the great 
human society broke all the fetters of tribe and nation. But many 
centuries had yet to pass, and many a moral battle to be fought, 
before the idea of humanity was accepted in all its breadth, and 
embodied in free institutions.” (pp. 359-360.) 
In the book on the problem of duty, the old questions, old in 
some forms as the Schools of Greece, are discussed with clear- 
ness, freshness, and power. De Pressensé is against utili- 
tarianism in all its forms. He is against determinism and an 
advocate of free-will, and he makes a notable contribution 
towards the settlement of this olden controversy. There is also 
a valuable discussion on moral sanctions. Another chapter 
treats of the significance of art, and yet another, and this is 
one of the best, deals with the origin and nature of religion. 
This chapter takes advantage of the full and ripe discussions on 
the great subject of Religion by thinkers of the eminence of 
Hegel, Pfleiderer, and Réville. The concluding chapter is on 
“The Savage and Primeval Man.” 

It will be seen from this brief summary how extensive 
is the range of questions discussed by De Pressensé in this 
volume. We have also to state that each part of the volume is 
written with full knowledge of the literature of each particular 
subject. It has been well received in France; it will, we believe, 
be warmly welcomed in England. The full and accurate 
description of the views of many writers in Germany, France, 
and England makes it of great value to those who reside far 
from libraries, and who are unable to procure many books; 
while the positive contribution to the great Theistic argument, 
and the criticism of opposing views, will help those who, in 
many places, have to contend with and overcome the anti-theistic 
theories of the day. It may be added that Mrs. Holmden has 
translated the book into English in every way worthy of the 
importance of the work. The translation is specially happy in 
the rendering of technical terms in science and philosophy. 





THREE BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE.* 
Ir is not difficult to point out faults in Mr. William Archer’s 
vigorous criticism of the drama and the dramatists of the day. 
His style is rather self-conscious. He apparently thinks his views 
so different from those of most writers on his subject that he must 
necessarily be defiant beforehand ; and so, on almost every second 
page, we find him almost undisguisedly in a “ come one, come all,” 
attitude. He denounces, and very properly denounces, vulgarity 
on the stage, yet in his “ Introduction ” he writes in this fashion : 
—“Theatrical audiences are seldom entirely composed of young 
ladies’ boarding-schools, and in a world constituted as ours 
is, the serious facts of life cannot be seriously treated without 
touching on subjects which may be classed as ‘ unpleasant.’ 
The fault lies not with the dramatist, but ultimately with Eve 
and the Serpent, but for whom the Licenser of Plays would have 
had a sinecure.” Mr. Archer’s second sentence is a fair example 
of the clap-trap humour for indulging in which he rightly 
blames Mr. Burnand, Mr. Byron, and although in a lesser 
degree, Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Archer’s style could be improved ; he 
is apt to sacrifice lucidity for the sake of trenchancy or terse- 
ness. Thus he writes of Mr. Herman Merivale:—“ He can 
Searcely be called one of the popular dramatists of the day. 





* English Dramatists of To-day. By William Archer. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 1882, 

Some London Theatres, Past and Present. By Michael Williams. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1863, 

Footlights, “By John Hollingshead, London: Chapman and Hall. 1883. 


He writes too well and too carefully for that bad eminence. 
ere cara Cae It is to be hoped and expected that Mr. Merivale may 
give us much good and successful work in the coming years, 
and that his popularity may rise, if not to fever-point, at least 
to a fair and steady average temperature ?” The sentiment here 
1s sound, but the clumsy “ for’ in the second sentence, and the 
inappropriate metaphor in the third, are fair examples of the 
shoddy English that is printed in these days, when we seem to 
have far too much running and writing, without preliminary 
walking and reading. We confess, too, that we do not quite under- 
stand the principle on which Mr. Archer classifies living English 
dramatists and playwrights. He may be right in describing 
Mr. Browning as “a dramatist of the day after-to-morrow;- 
but we see no good reason for his placing Mr. Boucicault 
and Mr. Charles Reade beside Robertson and the late Lord 
Lytton as playwrights of yesterday. Playwrights or drama- 
tists of to-day are men who cater for the theatrical wants of the 
day; are not Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Reade still doing so? Mr. 
Archer’s list of present-day writers for the Stage includes sixteen 
names arranged in alphabetical order, beginning with Mr. 
James Albery, and closing with Mr. W. G. Wills. Encouraged 
by the ignorance to which the Lord Chief Justice lately con- 
fessed as to the existence of Miss Constance Gilchrist and of 
Mr. Corney Grain, we venture to ask who is Mr. S. Theyre 
Smith? At all events, who is he, that he should be included in 
such a list, while the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan, although 
we are far from endorsing his pretensions as a dramatist, does 
not appear in it? 

With all its faults, however, Mr. Archer’s volume is a like- 
able one, and ought to be read, especially by the writers 
whom he criticises. He is fearless, honest, and open-eyed, even 
though he is also self-conscious. Although we do not agree 
with his views as to the relationship that ought to exist between 
the stage and the morals, what he says about the “ non-moral” 
character of many of the English plays of the day is only too 
sound. The “ Criterion drama ”—including vulgar pieces of the 
“Pink Dominoes” and “ Betsy” type—deserves all that Mr. 
Archer says of it, anda great deal more. Mr. Byron, Mr. Burnand, 
and even Mr. Gilbert—at least in some passages that disfigure his 
Pyginalion and Galatea—quite merit such a rebuke as Mr. 
Archer administers to them, for writing or “ adapting” to please 
a theatrical taste inferior to their own. They have certainly 
shown themselves capable of doing better work than that on which 
Mr. Archer animadverts, and whenever a writer deliberately gives 
to the world what does not come up to his own standard of 
excellence, he commits an offence deserving of censure. In plain 
English, he sacrifices reputation for pocket, and, what is worse, he 
contributes to the further demoralisation of the public taste. 
Such an offence is, indeed, similar in kind, but, of course, un- 
equal in magnitude, to that of Dryden, who, when Belial was 
enthroned at the Restoration, set himself deliberately to burn 
incense to him, although to a certain extent, fortunately for his 
fame, “ his indelicacy,” as Sir Walter Scott says,“ was like the 
forced impudence of a bashful man.” Mr. Archer’s book may 
have a little of the effect of the wholesome moral operation 
performed in the family circle, and familiarly styled “a good 
shaking.” 

Mr. Michael Williams’s Some London Theatres, Past and 
Present, and Mr. Hollingshead’s Footlights may be bracketed 
together, if not contrasted. Mr. Williams’s book, which consists of 
five chapters dealing with the drama in Sadler’s Wells, High- 
bury Barn, Norton-Folgate, Portman Market, and the “ Three 
Lyceums,” is a modest and entertaining one. He is generous, 
rather than discriminating, in the panegyrics he passes on 
actors, actresses, and theatrical managers. But he has been 
at great pains to collect information about the truly melancholy 
vicissitudes of the drama in London, and to give it to the 
public in a readable form. Mr. Williams might, however, have 
been less mysterious in speaking about some danger that he 
thinks may be in store for Mr. Irving and the latest and most 
successfulof the “ Three Lyceums.” It serves little purpose 
to write in this fashion, —‘‘ Whether our great Actor- Manager, at 
a later period—it is said, next year—will find himself able to take 
up the thread of popular interest at the point where he left it, 
remains to be seen; but, to judge from past examples, the out- 
look is not, we fear, altogether unfraught with danger.” The 
title of ‘ Footlights,” which Mr. Hollingshead has given to the 
eleventh volume of his collected stories, essays, and sketches, 
is rather a misnomer. Probably the bulk, certainly the best, 
of the book has no bearing on the Stage; take, for example, the 
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papers giving “Thumb-nail Sketches” in Russia and Spain, 
which are full of a genuine, if rather broad humour. Many 
of the sketches hardly deserved the original trouble Mr. Hollings- 
head took in wiiting them for magazines and journais; and 
the sole excuse for their republication is the fact, which 
their autor triumphantly states in his preface, that he has 
found a publisher. Does not everybody, at least everybody 
who reads a periodical, know by heart the stories of Beau Nash 
the M.C. and the “ Young Roscius”? Mr. Hollingshead is 
never dull, however, and the readers of ootlights will find 
out-of-the-way information in papers like “‘ Manfred’ on the 
Stage” and “ A Gentle Lady Married to a Moor,” and also mild 
sarcasm and a ha’porth of wisdom in “ School Board Papers,” 
“The Spendthrifc’s Guide,” and the letters “To the (seldom-at) 
Home Secretary.” But surely Mr. Hollingshead is beating out 
his gold very thin. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S CENTURY OF ROUNDELS.* 
A critic who has anything of the modesty which characterises 
his order feels somewhat reluctant to arraign a poet of Mr. 
Swinburne’s rank on a matter which concerns the exercise of 
his art. We are thankful for whatever new he may give us, 
and if he chooses that this should be in the form of a roundel, 
or even of a hundred roundels, who is there to complain? But 
we are sure that we are expressing the feelings of many readers, 
when we say that the choice in this particular instance does not 
seem to us a very happy one. <A roundel is a very pretty and 
ingenious toy. Constructed with the metrical skill of which 
Mr. Swinburne is a master, it is capable of giving, on occasion, 
a good deal of pleasure. But the occasion, we take it, is when 
it comes as a change, a relief after some poem which requires 
laborious thought, or which appeals to the deeper emotions. Such 
poems give us the impression of the human soul approaching 
regions which are almost too lofty for its life, or struggling 
with emotions which almost master it. All this is changed, 
when we come to an elaborate composition like a roundel. 
Here man is evidently master of what he deals with. He sports 
with language, twists it and turns it at his pleasure, and so 
stirs no deeper feeling than the satisfaction with which we 
regard the skilful exercise of art. Hence there naturally follows 
@ very narrow limitation of the themes with which such poems 
can properly deal, There was a time, perhaps, when genuine 
feeling may have expressed itself in these highly artificial forms. 
It can scarcely so express itself now. The happiest efforts of the 
kind that are now produced are those in which there is at least 
a suspicion of banter. If we want a roundel or a ballade a 
double refraine in perfection, we should be inclined to go to the 
semi-humorous muse of Mr. Andrew Lang. Who does not feel 
that the pathetic tone of the following example of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Century is injured, not by anything incongruous in 
the language, which, indeed, is all that could be wished, but 
by the metrical form, a form which seems to us wanting both in 
dignity and in sweetness :— 
“ How should life, O friend, forget 
Death, whose guest art thou ? 
Faith responds to love’s regrets 
How ? 
Still, for us that bow 
Sorrowing, still, though life be set, 
Shines thy mild bright brow. 


Yea, though death and thou be met, 
Love may find thee now 
Still, albeit we know not yet 
How.” 
Surely there is something very jarring in this abrupt mono- 
syllable “ how,” something which makes us feel, as a great poet 
never should allow us to feel, the mechanism of the verse. In 
this case, the word is peculiarly unlucky, for it seems to have 
compelled Mr. Swinburne, who is far too great a master of lan- 
guage to allow of such compulsion, to use a very strange inversion 
in the second line. “ Whose guest art thou,” for “whose guest thou 
art,” is obscure and harsh. Such of the hundred poems as have 
a similar monosyllable as the pivot, so to speak, of their metrical 
construction, are, in our judgment, the least felicitous of the 
collection. But though the others jar less upon the ear, often 
indeed, we willingly allow, do not jar at all, the impression made 
by this long succession of ingenious efforts is wanting in true 
effectiveness. We should say this in the case of any writer, we 
say it with the more emphasis in the case of Mr. Swinburne, 





because the special quality of his verse, his sonorous, even 
magnificent rhythm, is lost in what is at best a melodious 
elegance. 

Our ungracious task of fault-finding ended, we gladly acknoy. 
ledge the many charms and beauties of this volume. Never hag 
the poet touched to more effect the note of pathos. Here ay 
two successive poems which seem to us very happy, both jn 
their resemblance and their contrast :— 

ie 


‘“‘ Above the sea and sea-washed town we dwelt, 
We twain together, two brief summers, free 
From heed of hours as light as clouds that melt 
Above the sea. 
Free from all heed of aught at all were we, - 
Save chance of change that clouds or sunbeams dealt, 
And gleam of heaven to windward or to lee. 
The Norman downs, with bright grey waves for belt 
Were more for us than inland ways might be ; 
A clearer sense of nearer heaven was felt 
Above the sea. 
Il. 
Cliffs and downs and headlands which the forward-hasting 
Flight of dawn, and eve empurples and embrowns, 
Wings of wild sea-winds and stormy seasons wasting 
Cliffs and downs, 
These, or ever man was, were; the same sky frowns, 
Laughs, and lightens, as before his soul, forecasting 
Times to be, conceived such hopes as time discrowns. 
These we loved of old; but now for me the blasting 
Breath of death makes dull the bright small seaward towns, 
Clothes with human change these all but everlasting 
Cliffs and downs.” 


To the same class may be referred the seven poems that come 
under the title of “A Baby’s Death.” Their pathetic beauty 
would be marred by separating any one from the rest, and the 
reader must go to Mr. Swinburne’s volumes to judge of them, 
The “ Etude Réaliste,” as Mr. Swinburne half-mockingly, it would 
seem, entitles the three roundels which celebrate the charms of 
a baby’s feet, hands, and eyes, is ingenious, but little more; 
but a higher note again is touched in the eleven poems which 
the poet devotes to various phases of babyhood and childhood 
It is no small increase to the charms of this volume that 
throughout it Mr. Swinburne sings virginibis puerisque. As 
we began by venturing to criticise the form in which he has 
chosen to put his thoughts, we shall conclude by quoting the 
very graceful little poem in which he describes and, so to speak 
defends his art :— 
“ A roundel is wrought as a ring or a starbright sphere, 
With craft of delight and with cunning of sound unsought, 


That the heart of the hearer may smile, if to pleasure his ear 
A roundel is wrought. 


Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught— 
Love, laughter, or mourning—remembrance of rapture or fear— 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 


As a bird’s quick sound runs round, and the hearts in us hear 
Pause answer to pause, and again the same strain is caught, 
So moves the device whence, round as a pearl or tear, 

A roundel is wrought.” 





UNDER SUNNY SKIES.* 
We once heard Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s History of Our Own 
Times spoken of as a delightful history, “ because it was 80 
juicy.” On the principle, probably, that opposites are apt to 
suggest each other, this expression occurred to us on reading 
Under Sunny Skies, because it is an exact definition of what 
that book is not ; it is, in truth, a dry composition, which lacks 
the quality of juiciness sadly. We are sorry to have to express 
this unfavourable opinion, because the author has evidently 
bestowed both care and thought upon her work, can write very 
cleverly, and gives indications of a capacity for keen criticism, But 
for all that, she will never produce a good novel, unless she will 
learn to forget herself in writing, and to think more of the import 
ance of pleasing her audience than of airing her own notions about 
things in gencral and politics in particular, and of giving to the 
world the last verses she has written. Long dialogues on political 
subjects, descriptions of scenery, and rhapsodies about hunting 
and art, may be very useful as accessories to a novel, but cannot 
make one up by themselves; it is out of these materials that 
the greater part of this book is composed, and if they be taken 
out of it, there is hardly anything substantial in the shape of 
plot or incident as a residuum. The writer apparently regards 
being amusing as a matter of indifference, compared with being 





* A Century of Roundels, By Algernon Charles Swinburne, London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1883, 








* Under Sunny Skis, Londons 


By the Author of ‘‘ Robe:t Forrester.” 
Longmans and Co. 
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a 
edifying, didactic, weighty, serious; and the ungrateful reader, 
glas! instead of appreciating her efforts for his instruction as 
he should do, longs for something lighter,—a scrap of nonsense, 
a touch of humour, a bit of fun, a spark of jollity, something to 
provoke a laugh. Had she studied human nature as closely 
as she has done abstract subjects, especially politics, she would 
surely have avoided this over-gravity ; for she would have per- 
ceived that as the seriousness of life can never expel all the light 
and comic elements that are in humanity, therefore no picture of 
the latter can be a good one from which they are excluded. Her 
favourite subject is politics, and upon that well-worn theme she 
enunciates opinions which, however carefully and well considered, 
yet contain nothing so novel or striking as to make them com- 
pensate for the story that the reader expects. 
this, we extract her observations on the characters of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, who are figured respectively as 
Dwarris and Harward :— 


“ Dwarris, born of an alien race, without the help of circumstance 
or fortune, has become the leader of the proud Conservative aristo- 
cracy of the country. He has moulded like wax the least pliable of 
material ; he has led blindfolded the least trustful of men. Success 
has never intoxicated, as defeat has never depressed him. Owing all 
to individual effort, he has never worshipped his fellows. _Men have 
been to him as puppets, ideas as sacred laws. Few men have been 
more conscious of their own powers, and few more ready to appreciate 
genius in others, With an inborn love of Imperialism—born of his 
blood and poetical fancy,—he has caused his name to be associated 
with sweeping popular, almost Radical, measures. Cut off by birth 
from inheriting the glorious traditions of our country, he has been chosen 
as the champion of that goodly heritage; the best judge of his time 
of the variable temper of the English people, he has despised whilst 
he has profited by it ; a man of iron will and great resources, he has 
never attempted to coerce like Wellington, or to humour like Palmer- 
ston. A man whom many distrust, few love, but many admire,—a 
man whose career has been marked with many scintillations from his 
cold, clear intellect, but never lighted by the warm glow of simple 
feeling,—he stands the embodiment of inteliectual success, at once 
above and beneath his compeers.’......‘ Dwarris is too astute to 
beungratefal. It is your foolish man who kicks the ladder down and 
burns his boats behind him. Your wise one will look to the bridge 
which he may need to recross. If Dwarris ever leaves services un- 
rewarded, it is because they have been seeming only and not sub- 
stantial.” —‘ Dwarris has sometimes appeared to me like a boat-bridge 
that rises and falls with the tide; whilst Harward is like a granite or 
stone structure. —‘ Therein lies one of his faults. There is a kind of 
mental and moral angularity about him. He cannot adapt himself 
to circumstances. He will load a cannon to shoot a fly !’—‘ But he 
will shoot his fly effectually.’—‘ Granted; but it is a waste of power. 
—‘I don’t see that when a strong man does even a small thing as a 
giant, and not as a pigmy, he of necessity lays himself open to that 


. accusation.’—‘ My dear fellow, dont you know that it is not the man 


who possesses the most strength, but the one who uses it the most 
skilfally, who wins the prize ?’—‘ Well, after such encomiums on 
Dwarris, I can hardly expect you have many blessings to bestow on 
Harward.’—‘ They are sundered as far as the Poles,’ replied Edmonds, 
speaking with increased enthusiasm; ‘they are light and darkness. 
Harward has got a larger brain than his opponent, but not of such a 
subtle character. He is a man to “survey mankind from China to 
Peru,” whose far-reaching glance can take in empires and centuries 
with equal ease ; but can overlook the potent power of the man on 
the other side of the table, He is a man of intense feeling, which, 
some might say, occasionally overleaps his prudence. He possesses 
much of that highest kind of brain-power we call genius ; but little 
of the valuable cunning of talent and tact. Like all men of genius, 
feeling enters largely into all his views, which, while it enhances the 
dignity of the man, detracts from his value as a successful politician. 
Unlike his great adversary, who is of all men the most pachydermatous, 
he quivers under every pin-prick. He is weighted with an excessive 
Sensibility, and all the world sees when the arrow goes home. Bat, 
to balance that, there is a soul of perfect truth and fearless honesty. 
He is more apt to be swayed by what he feels is the need of the 
people—what will be for their permanent good—than by their 
wishes; hence his uncertain popularity. He has not got the winning 
Personal attraction of Palmerston, but he is a man of broader 
views and higher attainments. He most resembles the great Sir 
i bert Peel, not only in the intense earnestness and positive con- 
viction which underlie his every action, but also in his private attri- 
butes. Harward is a man who is hated by some, worshipped by a 
few, and honoured by many.’—‘I see you are a little more impressed 
by Dwarris’s brilliant genius than by the more solid virtues of your 
own chief.’—‘ That is pardonable. Harward is not a dazzling man; 
and you must remember I am only a superficial political student, and 
Dwarris’s attractions are precisely those which attract the light 
thinker. Harward one thinks of as part of the system, surrounded 
and supported by other natures kindred to his own; but Dwarris 
stands alone, like the sphinx of an Eastern desert, alike unmoved 
under the fiercest and most pitiless storm of calumny, as under the 
full light of a noon-day sun of success.’ ” 


The small amount of story introduced is too much broken up, 
as there are no less than four pairs of lovers whose fortunes are 
Supposed to be followed. But it is impossible to do this satis- 
factorily in the very small space that can be spared to each one. 
When a two-volume novel is half taken up with extrancous 
matter, and the remainder attempts to deal with as many 


As a sample of. 





characters as does this book, there is evidently no room to make 
any one of them interesting, for the reader never gets to know 
them well enough for his sympathies to be enlisted on their be- 
half. Who amongst all the people in Under Sunny Skies are 
meant to be leading lady and gentleman, is a difficult matter to 
say; all have a tendency to be lay figures, or wind-bags letting 
themselves out in words, rather than real flesh and blood, and 
none of them give the impression of being in earnest about the 
sentiments that flow glibly from their lips ; consequently, there 
is no genuine passion in the pages. The most life-like and 
least wooden character is a coquette, who captivates and makes 
a fool of a green young man, and the short episode devoted to 
this is well enough. Another heroine is Chlorinde, an actress 
whose ambition prompts her to marry a gentleman for his 
rank and wealth, though her heart is given to a working- 
man who is a Radical agitator. On the verge of attaining the 
object of her ambition, she pauses to count the cost, and 
recalls the story of a woman pursued by wolves when 
driving through a forest with her children, and casting them 
one by one to the fierce beasts, in hope of gaining time to 
save some. In this tale Chlorinde sees an allegory of herself 
and all who struggle for success in life, and her application of 
it seems worth quoting :— 

“¢T take, for instance, a young and gifted man, who is conscious of 
great powers within him; and even in early days, if he sets success 
before him as the object to be attained, the sacrifices begin. He 
sees his comrades go by to the dance whilst he sits alone and studies. 
The bright eyes, the laughter, the music, and the dance appeal just 
as strongly to bim as to the gay revellers from whom, though his 
heart yearns for their companionship, his habits separate him. Then, 
as he advances in life, his progress is impeded by those dear things 
which Nature meant to sweeten our lives—the homely friendship of 
some man, the tender love of some woman. They are gradually but 
firmly put aside, because the friend or lover has not those social 
recommendations which are so necessary for the advancement of his 
successful career. He cultivates men who are alien to his soul; he 
smiles on women in whom he recognises no divinity ; he cuts himself 
free from the old moorings, and, leaving the humble mill-pond, he 
ventures out on to the broad sea, and those old loves and old friend- 
ships weight him too heavily; so, like a prudent sailor, he lightens 
cargo,—he casts his darlings to the wolves. ..... ‘ He reaches the 
goal for which he aimed—he is through the forest—he is within his 
castle gates, and the wolves are howling in the far distance. Some- 
thing, doubtless, he finds sweet in the cup of success the world’s 
Ganymedes offer to his lips; but what has he lost by the way? We 
hear the shouts of those who welcome him; the world brays a loud 
hosanna; and the fair and the brave gather round his table; but I 
see him alone—my successful man—and I see his eye traverse 
regretfully the old ground, wondering who has gathered the blossoms 
that had bloomed in vain for him, He thinks a little remorsefully 
of the path which he has trodden; over the neglected friendships ; 
over the rejected loves,—yea! perhaps over his soul’s honour. How 
clear has he kept his integrity in the fight !—the struggle was keen, 
and it may be, a too punctilious honour was one of the things which 
held him back. Let us not pry too closely. I know he has cast his 


darlings to the wolves!’ ” 


One pair of lovers, who are drowned together, are so profoundly 
uninteresting that no one can feel the least thrill of emotion in 
reading of their sad fate. As for the fourth heroine, she has 
no pretensions to the title except that she is the destiny of the 
narrator of the story (which is autobiographical in form); for 
though she is spoken of as being perfect, yet she has no oppor- 
tunity of displaying any of her perfections. We must remark, 
in conclusion, that when dialogues run on long without mention- 
ing the names of the speakers, the reader is sure to get confused 
as to who says what; Under Sunny Skies sins considerably in 
this way, and contains one or two conversations where, even at 
the beginning, the name of the speaker is not given. 





EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM.* 
Sim Heyry Marne’s work always carries with it the prestige 
arising out of great literary achievement. In his volume upon 
Ancient Law, in which he took the Roman Law as his text, he 
invested ancient legal institutions with a totally new signific- 
ance by tracing the development, modification, and survival of 
the ideas which those institutions embodied. It was not one 
nationality, but civilised society, which seemed to become ani- 
mated by a single and continuous life, as he showed its relation 
to a few primitive legal conceptions. In carrying his researches 
farther backwards, and in dealing as he has since done, and as 
he does in parts of the volume upon Harly Law and Custom now 
before us, with social phenomena which preceded the formation 
of positive law, his labour undoubtedly becomes more difficult. 
Yet the result of it is scarcely less valuable. The student will 


* Disserta‘ions on Early Law and Custom. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
London: John Murray, 1883, 
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still admire the author’s resolute adherence to the historical 
method in a region of inquiry offering the greatest temptation 
to theory and conjecture, the wide range of his vision 
over the whole domain of history and law, and the keen 
penetration with which he associates and interprets facts 
apparently the most widely severed, and which enables him 
to discuss some problems affecting the origin of human 
society with the same skill, if not with the same con- 
fidence, that he evinced in dealing with the Edicts of the 
Pretors. At the same time, it is still rather by the lucidity 
and precision of his thought, than by any elaboration or dis- 
play of learning, that he inspires confidence in his conclusions. 
The extent of his acquirement is, indeed, almost hidden by the 
literary skill by which he commends his subject to the general 
reader. So easily may the latter follow him as entirely to forget 
the greatness of the labour involved in the examination and 
comparison of primitive ideas and institutions, as these appear 
from the ancient records of almost every civilisation which has 
existed in three continents. 


A connection of some kind between the earliest written law 
and religion is suggested to us by the one sacred literature with 
which we are all most familiar. Sir Henry Maine begins his book 
by an inquiry into the nature of this connection as it appears 
from the Sacred Books of the Hindus. The advantages attend- 
ing the pursuit of the inquiry in the field which he has chosen 
are that the Sanskrit literature suggests the actual stages of 
the process by which religious speculation and observance may 
transform themselves into positive law. Although the bond con- 
necting a man’s future condition with his present conduct was 
conceived of, according to the religious system of the Brahmans, 
as absolute and inevitable, their system was not sufficiently 
logical to exclude the idea of repentance; and penance,—torture 
self-inflicted here, in order to avoid worse misery hereafter,—occu- 
pfed an important place in their teaching. It was not that they 
were unaware of the logical difficulty. Some authorities doubted the 
efficacy of penance to restore an erring man to his former state, 
“because,” says Gautama, one of the most ancient books, “ the 
deed shall not perish ; but the most excellent opinion is that he 
shall perform a penance.” A man, however, may fairly have 
required something more than an “ excellent opinion ” to induce 
him to enclose himself in a hollow iron case, after light- 
ing a fire on either side of it, with a view to burning him- 
self to death, or to undergo the other equally hideous and 
tedious operations of self-torture prescribed as penances by the 
Brahmans; and their teaching and authority might have been 
rather weakened than supported by their elaborate doctrine 
of penances, but for the transformation which turned penance 
into punishment, and in which the author finds one important 
connecting-link between religious teaching and civil law :— 

‘How, then, does what we should call law—that is, law, civil or 
criminal, enforced by sanctions or penalties to be inflicted in this 
world—first make its appearance in these books? It appears in con- 
nection with the personage whom we call the King. His authority 
is more or less assumed to exist in the oldest of these treatises ; but 
all taken together, they suggest that the alliance between the King 
and the Brahmans was very gradually formed...... In what 
appears to me to be the most ancient portions of these books, the 
King is only represented as the auxiliary of the spiritual director. 
He is to complete and enforce penances. ‘If any persons,’ says 
Apastamba (ii., v. 10-13), ‘transgress the order of their spiritual 
director, he shall take them before the King. The King shall consult 
his domestic priest, who should be learned in the law and in the art 
of governing. He shall order them to perform the proper penance, 
if they are Brahmans, and reduce them to reason by forcible means, 
except corporal punishment and servitude; but men of other castes 
the King, after examining their actions, may punish, even by death.’ 
In a later treatise (Vishnu, iii., 2), the duties of a King are 
summed-up in two rules,—he is to protect his people; he is 
to keep the four castes, and the four orders of Student, House- 
holder, Hermit, and Ascetic, in the practice of their several duties ; 
or, in other words, he is to enforce the whole social and religious 
system as conceived by the sacerdotal lawyers. The further progress 
of change consists in the further exaltation of the personage who, in 
the passage from Apastamba, is called the King’s domestic priest. In 
the end, the law-books come to contemplate an ideal tribunal com- 
posed of the King, with learned Brahmans as assessors.’’ 

A great part of the positive law which is contained in the 
Sacred Books, and the growth of which is thus accounted for, 
was, no doubt, the direct creation of a sacerdotal class, utilising 
and stereotyping for its own purpose the elementary instincts 
and traditionary practices of primitive society. In the practice 
of ancestor-worship, for instance, so widely prevalent amongst 

uncivilised mankind, and in the mysterious tie supposed to exist 
between the dead father of the household and his living suc- 
cessor, the Brahmans foun] a field for their activity similar to 


a 
that which the later priests of another religion found jn the 
doctrine of masses for the dead. Human instinct prompteg 
such a use of the property of the dead man as would benefit him 
in the world to which he had gone; and the law of inheritance 
in the hands of the Brahmans, became a law for seoy,. 
ing a successor who would provide for the performaneg 
of the ancestral rites to the satisfaction of the religions 
officials. It is obvious, however, that law, in the senge 
of some system of recognised and enforceable custom oy 
observance, must be older than either royalty or sacerdotalism, 
and cannot have been created by Brahmans; for the origin of 
law in this sense must be concurrent with the origin of Society, 
Some system of customary law must have preceded, and been 
absorbed by, the Brahmanical codes; and Sir Henry Maing 
thinks that the customary law of the Punjab represents the 
earliest Hindu institutions, before they were subjected to the 
sacerdotal influence. But the effect of this influence, where it 
existed, would be to transform the customary law, if not to 
destroy it; for local usage would assume a totally new character 
when incorporated into the written formularies of a system 
based on the privileges of a sacred class, and .enforced by 
the most powerful of all possible sanctions,—punishments in. 
flicted by king. Nothing, indeed, could suggest more clearly 
than these researches the nature of the process by which the 
three most obvious factors in early civilisation,—priestly in: 
fluence, royal authority, and popular feeling as expressed in 
primitive customary observances,—acted and reacted upon one 
another, until one became dominant ; although in no other case 
has the process resulted in a triumph for the priests similar to 
that obtained by the Brahmans. 


In the Western world, or at least in the Teutonic part of it, 
the authority of the king established itself without any similar 
dependence upon sacerdotalism ; and, as illustrative of this, we 
would, but for the limits of our space, gladly quote at length 
from the author's striking chapter upon * The King and Early 
Civil Justice.’ He shows us here the king, in contact, not with 
priests, but with the primitive popular assembly, which in the 
earliest records of many societies is found existing side by side 
with the king, and dividing authority, especially judicial 
authority, with him; and the law of development suggested is 
that in communities dwelling in walled cities, and of which 
Athens and Rome are the most striking examples, the popular 
assembly gradually monopolises power, to the exclusion of the 
king, whose office becomes formal or extinct ; whilst in the case 
of communities spread in villages over a great area of country, the 
king’s authority grows whilst popular freedom wanes, the burden 
involved in the right and duty of the freeman to attend the 
popular court or assembly as legislator and judge increasing in- 
definitely by the mere physical obstacle of distance. “ Much of 
ancient freedom,” he says, “was lost through the vastness of 
the payment in person which it demanded.” Even in our own 
country, where the difficulty was partly alleviated at an early 
date by the beginning of a representative system—the delega- 
tion of the Reeve and Fourmen of the village to attend the local 
court—the burden was acutely felt; and the substitution of 
the king’s justice for the popular justice not only tended to 
lessen this burden, but was accompanied by further advantages 
of a very obvious kind. The king, as seen by the example of 
our own Plantagenets, was for a long time an itinerant person- 
age; and when he ceased to be so, he was represented by the 
itinerant justices, who still exist in our judges of assize. 
Further, it was only in the hands of the king and of the ex- 
perts who accompanied him that the law could assume any sort 
of system or uniformity; and lastly, it was only the king’s decrees 
which were certain of execution, for the popular local courts, 
in the inadequacy of their process for execution, inherited a 
weakness arising out of their origin. The orders or resolutions 
of primitive courts were frequently declarations of right or 
custom, rather than decrees to which obedience could be com- 
pelled, and it is certainly to the power of the king that we owe 
our own conception of law, as carrying with it a sanction that 
makes it irresistible. 

We have but briefly referred to one or two only of the 
inquiries of which this book is the outcome. The reader will 
find, in the discussion of the Salic Law and its relation to such 
modern ditficulties as that affecting the royal succession in 
Afghanistan, in the description of the Slavonian house com- 
munities as showing the survival of the most ancient social 
group larger than the family, and in other subjects presented 





to him, matter of equally absorbing interest. To have the 
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records of primitive society made luminous, and to see 
the light which they throw upon the historical growth of 
nations widely separated in space and time, and even upon 
modern political and legal systems, are pleasures with which 
Sir Henry Maine’s readers are familiar, and which they are not 
likely to miss in his latest volume. 


facts and 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Living London, being Echoes Re-echoed. By George Augustus 
Sala. (Remington and Co.)—Mr. Sala, it is needless to say, is a 
journalist by profession. He is proud of his occupation, although he 
sees its weak pointe, and observes that “your appreciation of a 
grand Court show is not enhanced by the consciousness that when 
the pomps and vanities are over, you have to hurry up to London and 
make three columns and a half of printed matter out of that which 
could very fitly be narrated in fifty lines.” There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Sala’s journalistic work would be more interesting, were it 
more compressed. Tor a well-known illustrated journal he is in the 
habit of writing weekly three columns of gossip and about a column 
of theatrical criticism. The bulky volume entitled Living London is 
areprint of this criticism and gossip for 1882. The book is an ex- 
traordinary production, when thus viewed as a whole, and it is a pity 
that, amidst the frank utterances of the “introductory” chapter, 
Mr. Sala did not tell his readers how this olla podrida should be 
tasted. To read it consecutively is, of course, impossible. On 
any topic of the day or on any subject that occurs to him, 
the writer jots down opinions, and facts carefully garnered up 
in common-place books. He is weak in literature, and rarely 
intrudes purely literary topics; he is strong, though, perhaps, 
a little prejudiced, when he writes of the drama; and he turns with 
evident pleasure to the derivation of words, illustrations of folk-lore, 
and the noble art of cockery. From the first page to the last, as 
readers of his weekly causeries well know, Mr. Sala is distinctly, but 
not unpleasantly, egotistical. He tells us about himself and about 
his friends, about his correspundence and about his dinners; how 
much he dislikes Bank Holidays, how little he has travelled in Eng- 
land and how much upon the Continent; and how on Friday, May 
26th, he went to the Oaks on the top of a coach, and made the drive 
down in less than two hours. ‘I know,” he says, “that I put my 
money (it was very little) on a four-legged something, and lost it,—I 
mean my money. I alwaysdo. Nor think me insincere in saying 
that I know nothing about the race itself. I was looking at the 
lobster-salad.’’? No incident, indeed, that concerns the writer is too 
trifling to be chronicled in these Echoes; and he is good enough to 
inform us that though he has been writing for the Press ever 
since the days of his youth, he has “never had time to master 
even the rudiments of English grammar.” Judging from his 
writings and confessions, the author is not, as we have hinted, 
already, a man of letters. His judgment on cookery or heraldry 
carries weight, his opinion of a great poem or history is of 
no special significance, yet his vocation is one demanding a large 
library, and Mr. Sala seems to have innumerable dictionaries, cookery 
books, medical books, illustrated catalogues, and a collection of works 
on tithes, and confesses to buying “upper-shelf books,’ namely, 
books which are purchased in order to fill up shelves. He does not 
profess, he tells us, to know anything of English poetry, and when 
his “esteemed friend” Mr. Locker sent him the last edition of 
“London Lyrics,’ he had the little volume sumptuously bound, 
with the intention of reading it all,—when he can find time. Not the 
least remarkable feature of the volume are the curious illustrations 
with which its pages abound. 


Memoir of Sir Charles Reed. By his Son, Charles E. B. Reed, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—The useful life of Sir Charles Reed well 
deserved the record which the filial piety of his son, regulated always 
by excellent judgment and taste, has here given to the world. From 
early youth he devoted no little part of his time and strength to the 
work of education; and in this work he did excellent service. The 
policy of the London School Board, a policy which sorely-burdened 
ratepayers have, on the whole, approved, owed much to his exertions, 
first as vice-chairman under Lord Lawrence, and secondly as chair. 
man, This was the most important part that Sir Charles Reed had 
to play in his life; but he was consistently devoted to useful and 
Conscientious work. At the same time, he had energy enough to 
build up for himself a very solid fabric of commercial success. And 
he never lacked the leisure for the cultivation of refined and intellec- 
tualtastes. Personally, he seems to have won the affection of all 
with whom he came into contact. Altogether, this is an attractive 
Picture of an honest, energetic, large-hearted man. He made mis- 
takes, indeed. In company with the vast majority of Nonconformists, 
he began by protesting against the State aid to education which he 
afterwards found to be indispensable. But he had the manliness to 
own and to repair his errors, And he never failed in tolerance and 








charity. An appendix to the Memoir gives Sir Charles Reed’s 
statement, made to the School Board in September, 1880, in which 
he gave a summary of the work done by the Board from its founda- 
tion up to that date. 


Miss Beauchamp: a Philistine. By Constance McEwen. 8 vols, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The reading of this book, or, at least, of as 
much of it as we could manage, has left little impression besides a 
languid wonder why the heroine is described as “a Philistine.’ She 
seems to have had quite different qualities. She was highly wsthetic, 
had in particular a marvellous gift of recitation, and was generally a 
highly romantic person. She makes a love-match on the very best 
principles, and is generally, we should say, a very model of all that 
‘Philistines ’’ are not. As for the story, it is about the thinnest and 
most unmeaning that we have ever found filling, or trying to fill, 
three volumes. Diana Beauchamp, anxious to clear her ancestral 
estate by the exercise of her gift of recitation, goes to a certain 
entrepreneur, a Mr. Cantilupe. Mr. Cantilupe falls madly in love 
with her; but she marries a more congenial spirit, Sir Blaise Pascal. 
Sir Blaise is, conveniently for the development of the story, an Irish 
landlord. Mr. Cantilupe whispers to his tenantry that he is an 
oppressor, and he is murdered. The murderer dies penitent, and 
Lady Pascal remains faithful to the memory of her husband. That 
is about all, and how it is spun out into some seven or eight hundred 
pages, is more than we can say. 


Babrius. With Introductory Dissertations, &. By W. Gunion 
Rutherford, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—We do not think that the 
doubt, which may possibly suggest itself as to whether Babrius is 
worth the trouble which has been here bestowed upon him, will survive 
even a cursory inspection of Mr. Rutherford’s work. It cannot but 
be a great gain to have so admirable an exercise in scholarship, even 
were the subject-matter of less literary value than it may safely be 
allowed to be. The first dissertation deals with the versification of 
Babrius, and acutely points out that in this we see a clear proof of 
his really Latin origin. The Babrian metre is the scazon, and it is 
written on principles which can be clearly traced in Latin writers of 
thisrhythm. Both the usage in respect of feet and the usage in 
respect of accent are, Mr. Rutherford points out, clearly Latin. The 
second dissertation deals with the “‘ History of Greek Fable,”’ and, we 
are glad to see, reinstates our old friend Alsop in the position of areal 
person. If this is the most interesting of the four preliminary chapters 
in the book, the most valuable is that which treats of the “ Language 
of Babrius.” It will be a new sensation to many, who are sufficiently 
well acquainted with Greek, to find an author’s vocabulary and con- 
struction analysed with this subtle skill. A chapter on the text, a 
running commentary on the text, and a carefully-constructed 
“Lexicon Grecitatis Babriane,” complete what is really a model 
edition. We hope that the well-deserved promotion which has 
come to Mr. Rutherford since the publication of this book will not 
have the result of withdrawing him from the fields of literature. 


The Annual Register, New Series, 1882 (Rivingtons), contains its 
usual supply of information, an account of ‘“ English” and of 
“Foreign” history, constituting together “ Part I.” and “ Part II.,” 
with its various items of “Chronicle of Events,” ‘“ Retrospect of 
Literature, Science, and Art,’’ “ Obituaries,” and details of official 
matters. 


Wanderings in a Wild Country; or, Three Years among the 
Cannibals of New Britain. By Wilfred Powell. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—New Britain lies off the north-east coast of New Guinea, 
and has the better known Solomon Islands to its south-east. Mr. 
Powell paid a long visit to it, for purposes of trade, as we gather, 
though he is not very definite in his statements on this point; and in 
this book he has recorded his experiences. The people of New Britain 
are cannibals of the worst kind. We have seldom read anything more 
horrible than Mr. Powell’s account of the cannibal feast, at which he 
was compelled to see a man tortured, killed, cooked, and eaten before 
his eyes. He attempted first to purchase the poor wretch, and then 
to put him out of his misery, but was not permitted todoso. “If 
you shoot him,’”’ he was told, “the people will think that he is 
poisored.” We are quite prepared to approve, when we cometo the most 
interesting part of the book, the campaign of Mr. Brown, Wesleyan 
Missionary, against the cannibal chief Tarlily. There was much indig- 
nation expressed at the time at this gentleman’s action, but Mr. Poweil 
has a good deal to say in his favour. Tarlily had eaten four of his 
teachers, and declared that he meant to eat them all, with Mr. Brown 
himself, and all the other white men in the island. The only terms 
that he offered were that Mr. Brown should give up the wives and 
children of the murdered teachers. It would require a very thorough- 
going “ peace-at-any-price” partisan to recommend this. To leave 
the island was impossible. To sit still was to court destruction, for 
all natives alike would have deserted. To take the offensive was the 
only alternative. War accordingly was made, in the regular style. 
Every village was burnt that bad been concerned in the murder or 
the feast, and the plaintain trees cut down (this last seems un- 
necessary, but is, we suppose, an integral part of a New-Britain 
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campaign). The enemy paid an emphatic tribute to the vigour of 
the proceedings. “We did not know,” they said, when asked why 
they had not paid the fine before their villages were destroyed ; “it 
was not fighting,—it was an earthquake.’ Mr. Powell is inclined to 
think that the labour trade is not so bad as has been represented ; 
still, he is in favour of giving greater police powers to the Queen’s 
ships. . 


The Story of Helena Modjeska. By Mabel Collins. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This book has, in part at least, the look of an autobiography. 
Miss Collins has evidently had the advantage of hearing from 
Madame Modjeska (“ Modjeska”’ is a compromise, conceded to the 
weakness of non-Slavonic tongues, of the true “ Modrzejewska”) a 
full account of her early years, and of what has happened behind the 
scenes, so to speak, of her dramatic career. She has added the re- 
sult of her own observations, observations which have produced a 
very earnest—and, we should suppose, a well-deserved—admiration 
of her friend’s character. The result is a remarkably interesting 
book, suggesting a comparison, in which there is also no little con- 
trast, with the reminiscences which “ Miss Fanny Kemble” has 
given to us of her own theatrical life. Madame Modjeska, 
though she had from early years a strong passion for the 
stage, did not act till after her marriage. Her first attempt 
was of the humblest kind,—nothing like the first appearance 
of Miss Kemble at Drury Lane in the character of Juliet. She 
was one of a very small provincial company, and “had but two 
dresses, a black one which she wore for tragedy, and a white one for 
comedy.” ‘These early difficulties make amusing reading in Miss 
Collins’s narrative ; every detail is vivid and truthful. By degrees, 
Madame Modjeska attracted attention. Before long, her success was 
so decided that the manager of the Warsaw theatre proposed to her 
a contract “for the whole of her life.’ This singular arrangement 
she accepted, and is apparently bound by it to the present day, 
though she can get, it would seem, protracted leave of absence. At 
Warsaw, Madame Modjeska began to act Shakespeare, translated, of 
course, into Polish. In course of time circumstances made life at 
Warsaw unpleasant, and her husband (she was by this time married 
a second time) resolved to try the experiment of life in the New 
World. Madame Modjeska accordingly left the stage for a 
Californian farm. The farm was not a success, partly because there 
was no rain, chiefly because the farmers knew nothing of their 
business. Successful or no, it could not have kept the great 
actress long from the work of her life. But she had now a great 
task before her. She had to learn English well enough to act 
in it. It was probably less of a difficulty to a Pole than it would 
have been to a Frenchwoman, but it was no trifling undertaking, 
and it speaks volumes for her energy and ability that she should have 
succeeded in it so completely. Succeed she did, and had a most 
triumphant tour through the United States. Since then she has 
appeared with great success in London. Miss Collins tells us some 
curious things about her acting. “ She will sit upon the stage writing 
a letter which appears to break her heart, giving utterance to sobs of 
despair, with the tears falling down her face. She conveys to the 
audience the real, terrible spectacle of a suffering woman writing 


———__ 
draws funny caricatures, and all sorts of queer things.” Yet when she 
acts in the Dame au Camélias (a favourite play with her, strange) 
enough, for so exemplary a woman) she must not be spoken 
so terribly in earnest is she. Altogether, this is a very j : 
book. , : " — 
Love’s Empire. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We SUPpose that 
this book is intended for a social and political satire, and we See that 
the scene is laid in India. Beyond this supposition and thig State. 
ment we should not like to venture, except, indeed, to say that, ing 
tolerably extended experience of books, we have seldom found anythin 
so unreadable. . 


We have received Volume IV. of The Students’ Encyclopedia, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Volume I. of The Pulpit Commentary 
edited by the Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A., and the Rev. J. 8. Exel 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Selections from Liverpoot 
Municipal Records, extracted and annotated by Sir James A. Picton 
F.S.A. (G. Walmsley, Liverpool.)—Historical Records of the 98rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, compiled and edited by R. H. Bargoyne, 
(Bentley and Son.)—Volume VI. of Keim’s History of Jesus of 
Nazara, translated by A. Ransom. (Williams and Norgate.)—The 
Evangelical Succession, the second series of a course of lectures 
delivered by various preachers in St. George’s Free Church, Edin. 
burgh, 1882-3. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.)—The Scottish 
Sanctuary, by the Rev. A. Duncan. (A. Elliot, Edinburgh.) —Studies 
in Russian Literature, by C. E. Turner; Selections from the Writings 
of John Glas: a Treatise on the Lord’s Supper. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Sermons for the Spring Quarter, by the late Very Rey. (, 
Meynell, D.D., edited by H. J. D. Ryder. (Burns and Oates,)~— 
Spinoza’s Ethic, translated by W. H. White, being Volume XXI, of 
“The English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” (Triibner and 
Co.)—The Shakspere Flora, by Leo H. Grindon. (Simpkin, Mar. 
shall, and Co.) 
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DEATH. 





words that cost her agony; while upon the paper that lies before her she 


Lumspen.—At Pitcairnfield, Perthshire, on the 20th instant, David Lumsden, of 
Fincastle, aged 62. ; 
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—‘‘ LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.?? 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo S. LIMITED,” ov the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ai! Chemisis und Miuera!l-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
aud 23 per bottle, 


HUNYADI 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. . 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on OOTOBER Ist. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on OCTOBER 


Instruction is provided for Women: in all Subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations re- 
lating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from 
the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examination for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on Septeu.ber 26th and 27th. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will REOPEN on SEP- 
TEMBER 25th. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 





the Metropolitsn Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
= ms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
‘ables.~Address, the MANAGER, 











PLIZABETH COLLIEGH, 


GUERNSEY. 


PREPARATION for Civil Service, Army, Wool- | 


wich, and the Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18:-h. : 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conduete! by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 

received. 





RARS. LAWRENCH, FEAREGG 
i HOUSE, WIMBLEDON PARK, has Vacancivs 
for I'wo Resident Pupils. Classes Reopen MONDAY, 
September 24. — For 
LAWKENCH. + ae 

MIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 
Funds to the amount of £410 per annem available 

for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 

and 15 guineas per aunum.  Boarding-honse, 11 





Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE, | 
é 


Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 





particulars, apply to Mrs. | 


\ M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
Sie Coll, Oxlord, PREPARES BOYS unéer 
Fourteen for ELON, WINCHESTER, &e. Country 
house, close to the H ey Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healt! taation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken, erms, £159 and £135.— 
| Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTé, Esq., Woolley Green, 


near Romsey. 
AF ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
Heap Mastrr—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 


NE) rERM COM NCES FRIDAY, September 
21st. N rs to arrive September 20th. Entrance 


ne 











| Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m, 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, E:q., M.A., Secretary. 





OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ 
| GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTERSHIRE. 

| Chairman—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester. 
| This Endowed School gives a thorouvh and com- 
| prehensive Ejucation. It is a centre for the Came 
| bridge Local Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 
annum. 


For Prospectus, app'y to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | elabesbaher 2 BIRKDALE, 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. SOUTHPORT. 

(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter, with a Govern- MISS LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
ment Grant of £4,000 per annum.) INSTRUCTION between the ages of Six and Thirteen 
President—Lord Aberdare | Principal — J. Viriamu | Years. The NEXT TERM will Begin SEPTEMBER 
Vice-President--Mr. Henry Jones, B.A. Oxon., B.Sc. | 28th. Prospectuses on application. References 
Richard, M.P. Lond., Fellow of Uni- | kindly permitted to Professor Husley, F.R.S., LL.D., 
Treasurer—Sir H. Hussey versity College,London. | &c., 4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; 
Vivian, Bart., M P. Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of London, 
ELECTION of PROFESSORS. Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 

The COUNCIL ELECT are now prepared to Appoint | Grove, Norwond, London, 8.E.; and others, 
PROFESSORS, LECTURERS, and DEMONSTRA- 





TORS as follows :— ISHOPSGATE TRAINING 
PROFESSOR of GREEK. COLLEGE for TEACHERS in Girls’ Public 
PROFESSOR of LATIN. Schools. 

re naar ak ot ont ail President.—Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
PROFESSOR o 10 an TLOSOPHY. Principal of the College.—Miss AGNES WARD, 
ioe lee alae Head Mistress of School.—Mrs. STANTON. 
PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. The College Year begins on September 12th. 
PROFESSOR of BIOLOG The Course for the Upper Division lasts one year, 


7. 
LECTURER on WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERA- | 2nd is in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate. It includes actual class-teaching in the 


TURE. i 
LECTURER on FRENCH LANGUAGE and | Schools connected with the College. 
LITERATURE | The work of the Lower Division is preliminary to 


LECTURER oi GERMAN LANGUAGE and | that of the Upper Division, and besides instruction 





LITERATURE. in teaching includes preparation for the Cambridge 
LECTURER on MUSIC. Higher Local Examination. 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. A Kindergarten Department will, it is hoped, be 
DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. added in September. 


The Chair of Physics will be filled by the Principal, | ,, As the number of Students is limited, early applica- 
and the Appointmentstothe Chairs of Celtic, Engineer- | tion for admission is advisable, 
ing, Geology, Mining and Metallurgy will be made | | Address for all particulars, as to terms, scholar- 
hereafter. ships, &c., the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
The Stipend of each Professor will be £300 per | Skinner Street, Bishopsgate , E.C. 
annum, and that of the Lecturers as follows :—Welsh, RP RE EP 
£100; Music, £100; French, £50; German, £50. Two- RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
thirds of the Fees will be divided amongst > Pro- | 
s 8. é ac : - 
sree at Ramee, Sac Sey oth TOMOS | Peers Rer. ¢ MATES BONES, EA. 
The Principal and the Professors will form the Queen’s College, Oxford. 








Senate of the College. VicE-PRINCIPAL.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., 
It is intended to Open the College early in October. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Applications, containing a full statement of | The Colleze has a Junior Department and a Junior 
qualifications, age, and experience, together with | Honse for Boys under 13, 
testimonials and personal references, must bein the | Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
hands of the Registrar before MONDAY NUON, can be obtained in the immediate neizhbourhood of 
August 20th, accompanied by 50 printed copies, for | the College. 
distribution among the Council. Further particulars | The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
may be obtained on application to September 21st. 

IVOR JAMES, Registrar. F.W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 
Town Hall, Cardiff, July, 1883, | Secretary. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- EXT RACT 


priced substitutes being in the market, with 

misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the Oo F M EAT. 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 





The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


Meat. *,* In use in most households throughont the 
Kingdom, 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the peepee. Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 











SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





ee 
TINHE LONDON HOSPITr 
MEDIOAL COLLEGE, Mile me and 
SKSSION 1383-4 will commence on Monday, ott 
Ist, 1883, when the Prizes for the past Sossign coe 
distributed, after which there will bea Conve; hin | 
to which all past and present students are Ro 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value aan 
£40, £30, and £20, will be offered for Competition 
the end of September to new students, F eg 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in an fe 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments, ‘ 
resident and other Hospital appointments are f 
The resident appointm-nts consist of Five H, 
Physiciancies, Five Hous3 Surgeoncies and 
Accouchership; Two Dressers aud Two Materni 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries 
be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The London 
H»spital is now in direct communication by rai 
tram with all parts of tho Metropolis, on 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, MA 
Thee isa —— and a Modern Side. >” * 
n experience aster is provided for eve 
boys. ny Cots 
fhe Pa pe ecard oe and German, 
pecial preparation for all Competitive i 
tions, and for the Universities, oi Tanke, 
School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 
Every boy is taught to swim. E 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


PUR 

Se SCHOLARSHIPS,.— 

TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratfordon. 

Avon. FOUR, vilue £20 to £30 per annum, will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBERMth 

to Boys under 14, Candidates will be boarded af 

the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove ««» £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund ue a “te £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 80 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
| Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
_______ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000._. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... «£2,500, 
Capital Paid up... sass nee neve 200,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed we hea one , 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac 

tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounté. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its stomers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities an¢ 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale 0 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, 0B 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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Just published. 
OLY MATRIMONY — its Divine 


4 aio. its Laws and Limitations; its 
Institati” nsibilities—set forth by Bishop 


= vs his famous Discoarse at Golden 


“The Marriage Ring; or. the 
.sness »nd Duties of Marriage,” with Intro- 
iin by J ‘A. Kerr, LL.D. Beaut fully printed on 
a A. 


‘ ai i appropriate gold- 

Bi go Pies es 
London : Fretp and Tver, Ye Leadenhalle Presse ; 
HAMILTON, Apams, and Co., Paternoster Row; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


STEPHENS’ = 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
A kg Tnk for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 





? INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
eer. in any Town in the United King- 
fom ‘and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


N-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST. 
MANSION“ TC, LONDON. : 5 ami 








a 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cnred in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 
Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 








FRY’S ~yRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
pennsltinco:s ll 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
otations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
kin Diseases. Lxcellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—NorasLe Facts.— Summer heats 
augment the annoyances of skin disease, and encourage 
the development of febrile disorders, wherefore they 
should, as they may, be removed by these detergent 
and purifying preparations. In stomach complaints, 
liver affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, 
Holloway’s unguent well rubbed over the affected 
Part immediately gives the greatest ease, prevents 
Congestion and inflammation, checks the threatening 

trhoea, and averts incipient cholera. The poorer 
inhabitants of large cities will find these remedies to 
be their best friend when any pestilence rages, or 
when from unknown causes eruptions, boils, abscesses, 
or ulcerations betoken the presence of taints or 
impurities within the system, and call for instant and 

















Tue NEGOTIATIONS WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 


BYRON AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 
Cc 


10. Two GuINEA FRENCH TRANSLATION PRIZES. 
11, OccasionaL Notes—Schools and Universities— 


for AUGUST. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN Ee@ypt. By Léon Say. 
By 0. C. 


os FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Waterfield. 


Tue ImporTaTION OF DisrasEe. By C. Creighton, 


y 


By G. 8. Venables, 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER ENGLISHMEN IN INDIA. 


By C.C. Macrae. 


Tue Stace 1n_ RELATION TO LiTERATURE.—II. By 


the Earl of Lytton. 
FRANCE AND Syria. By Captain C. R. Conder, C.B., 
R.E 


Mepicat Famity Reaisters. By Francis Galton, 
F.R.S. 

New GurIvnea AND ANNEXATION. By Sir Julius Vogel, 
K.C.M.G 


MIRACLES AND MeDiIvum-craFT. By H. Donkin, M.D. 
Our Boer Poricy. By C. B. Clark, F.R.C.S.E., Hon. 
Sec. of the Transvaal Independent Committee. 
Tue RapicaL ProGramME.—I. Machinery, 

HomME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

London: CHapman and Hatt, Limited. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
I ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 10, AUGUST. 
ConxTeENTS. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. 
3 


, By E. Nesbit. 
Across THE PLarns. (Concluded.) By R, L. Steven- 
son, 
METEOROLOGY AT HoME AND ABRroap. By R. H. Scott. 
WHEN WE HAVE GONE Away. By A. K. H. B. 
By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Chaps. 


** ABSOLUTION.” 


A DREAM OF MILLIONS, 
Author of “ Kitty.”’ 

Tuat Bia Trout. By E. Lennox Peel. 

* THE Docks. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Low- 
der.’”’ 

In THE CARQUINEZ Woops. 
Harte. 


Chap:. 3-4. By Bret 
LoneGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready, 64, NEW SERIES, No.2. 
é ee CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. 





CONTENTS. 
Some Sick Poor. With Illustrations by A. C. 
Corbouid. 
THE ee N.wspPaPEer Press. In Two Parts. 
Part I. 


THE Giant’s Rose. By the Author of * Vice Versa.” 
Chap. IV.—Malakoff Terrace. Chap. V.—Neigh- 
bours. Chap. VI.—So Near, and yet so Far. With 
Illustrations by W. Ralston. 

With Illustrations by 


A ROMANCE OF THE MIRAGE, 
R. C. Woodville. 

THE BAcKSLIDER. With Illustrations by J. P. 
Atkinson. 


THe MANNERS OF PostHumovs Man. 
London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





No. 169, for AUGUST. 


1, In Memoriam, Miss ARcHER. A Speech by Prof. 
Lazarus, 

J. R. GREEN’s “* MAKING OF ENGLAND.” 

CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

ANCIENT BALLADS OF HINDUSTAN. 

CHILDREN AND POETRY. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AMERICA. 

A GrerMAN HiGH SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Greek in the University of 
London,—French Class Books,—Words and 
Things,—Denominational Training Colleges,— 
Public school Latin Primer, &c. 

Reviews :—Munro’s Homeric Grammar,—Mrs. 
Miller’s Social Economy,—Landor’s School 
Management,—Crowest’s Great Tone Poets, &c. 


ONS ory G2 ' 


sd 


Froebel Society, &c. 
Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
JoHN WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, E.0. 





Pen. 





effective curative medicine:, 


DECADE of VERSE. 
5s. By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Brown.”’ 
REMINGTON and Co. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— o_o BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


—— ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 








— ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





_ ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket §S1zxE, 2s 6d. 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). <A perfect Reservoir 
Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 

supply of Ink. 

Firtep wit Iripium-PornteD PALLADIUM PEN, 

5 


s Od, 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf THos. De La Rue and Co 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs For AUGUST. 
Tue Svez-CanaL Question. By R. T. Reid, M.P, 
PENAL SERVITUDE. By Michael Davitt. 
Lutuer.—II. By James Anthony Froude. 
THE Saints oF Istam. By W.S. Lilly. 
THE ANALOGIES OF Saminc. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 
THE NONCONFORMISTS AND CHURCH ReForm. By 
Henry Richard, M.P. 
Tue Four Cuier ApostLEs.—II. By Professor Godet. 
EUROPEANS AND Natives In Inpia, By Alfred H, 
Haggard. 
M. RENAN ON HIMSELF. 
Davies. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. By 
Professor F. H. Geffeker. 
ConTEMPORARY Records :—1. Church History. By 
Archdeacon Cheetham.—2. Art. By Hurry Quilter. 
New Books. 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





By the Rev. J. Llewelyn 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1883. No. DCCCXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part V. 

THE BELKA ARABS. By a Palestine Explorer. 

RECENT FreNcH NOVELS, 

REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST. 

Kine Misa, 

On THE Roap To Roscorr Ree@atra, 

TRYING THE YACHT, 

MastTeER TomMMyY’s EXPERIMENT: A HEATHER-BURNING 

Story. 

JAMES FERGUSON, THE “* ASTRONOMER.” 

LIBERAL SUBSERVIENCE TO FRANCE AND ITS RESULTS. 
WiLiiAM Biackwoop aud Sons, Elinburgh and 


London. 

i 
No. 811, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS, 

1. Dean Swirt tn IRELAND. 

2. Progress OF MEDICINE. 

3. THE Reat Lorp Brron. 

4. MODERN FARMING. 

5. FarRar’s St. Paut AND Earty CurIstiaNItY. 

6. 

ie 

8. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Tue Races or Evroerean Russia, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THE INDIAN CRISIS, 
9, THE FUTURE OF PARTIES AND POLITICs. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


—_— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for AUGUST, 1883. 
1. Betinpa. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (Continued.) 
2. NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS. 
3. Town Mouse anp Country Mouse. To be 

Continued.) 

4, EpGar PoE AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS,. 
5. THE SIEGE OF BERLIN. 
6. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD 
7. 
8 
9. 


AND THE CRIMEAN Wak. (Conclusion.) 
. Keep My Secret. 
. RICHARD WAGNER. 
. lone STEwart. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Continued.) 
RIcHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly, post free. 


es BX POS IF 0 
Edited by Samuet Cox, D.D. 
CoNTENTS For AvausT. 
Tue Boox oF Isarau. By Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 
ABRAHAM'S GOSPEL. By the Editor. 
Tue EpPIsTLe To Titus. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE APOCALYPSE: HER 

UNIVERSALISM. By W. Milligan, D.D. 

Tue EXEGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. By Ven, Arch- 

deacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Tue Ho.tiness OF Gop. By Joseph Agar Beet, 

BriEFr NOTICES. 

NEW VOLUME (January to Jane, 1883) now ready, 
price 7s 6d. 

“The Expositor, far from declining in interest and 
ability, steadily increases in both, nor have we often 
come across any volume dealing chiefly with the ex- 
position of Scripture so rich in interest as the volume 
for the first half of this year.””—Spectator. 

The TWELVE VOLUMES, First Series, and Vols. 
I. to V., Second Series, are now on sale, price 7s 6d 
each. 

London: Hopper and StrovautTon, 27 Paternoster 

iw. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE East. By Harold A. 
Perry. 
TxovGuts ON Famity Po.irics. By Thomas gy 
Homes or THE CRIMINAL CLasSsEsS. By Hugh E, 


Hoare. 

Tue ENGADINE. By the Rev G. F. Browne, 

Tue RIDE OF THE Deap. By W. H. Mallock. 

NATIONAL EpucaTIon. By St. George Mivart. 

Tue MAHMAL AND THE BritisH Troops In E@ypr, 
By Philip Vernon Smith. 

THE CATTLE-RANCHE CouNnTRY OF CANADA. By 
Alexander Staveley Hill, Q.0., M.P. 

Tue ScrentTiIFIc NOVEL, AND GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By 
Hugh E. Egerton. 

Tue VOLUNTEERS AS A Mititary Force, By Fiancis 
Radeliffe. , 

A DeFrENce oF Sport. By Richard Jefferies, 

Current Pouitics. By the Editors. 





London, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


PARCELS 





POST DEPARTMENT. 





Subscribers to Mupin’s Setzect Lisrary will be at liberty 
to transfer their names to the Parcels Post Department of 
the Library on and after the 1st of August. 


A Deposit of Ten Shillings on an Exchange Account is 
necessary in order to defray the cost of Parcels of Books 
required from the Library. 





The Names of New Subscribers to the Parcels Post 
Department of the Library will be entered on the following 
Terms :— 


One Volume at One Time — as se One Guinea per Annum. 
Three Volumes at One Time _... ie ase i Two Guineas per annum. 
Six Volumes at one Time oe see Three Guineas per annum. 


And Two Volumes at One Time for every additional Guinea, with a deposit of Ten Shillings 
on account of Postage. 





In order to avoid the risk of disappointment or delay, Subscribers are recom- 
mended to send their List of Books required a day or two beforehand. Every List 
should contain at least twice the number of volumes required of Books actually 
published and in circulation. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY cheesnataiatie NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SEORGE PHILIP ‘AND SON’S ‘MAPS ‘AND “ATLASES 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 











The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &e. 
Size, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varni-hed, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53, F 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JOHN BanTHoLomew, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLL1am 
Huaues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 





rial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENE ERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and — Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 








the World. Edited by WrLt1amM Hueues, F.R.G. 
Crown folio, half- bound oan 0, gilt edges, £1 11s 6a. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 


BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant uze, that the selection of names is most judicious,” — Athenawum, 





n folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price ‘£11s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR. ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 


Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and ona 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BartuoLtomeEw, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folic, half-red or green morocco, price £2 23 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION CF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMEEIOAR wat TEN Sieem: in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WA AM W. CHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Car at Gold Gases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 123, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 











a 
THE NEW NOVELs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS, 


Red Hiding Hood. | By Famy 


z. Miter Norter, Author of “ Olive y, 


A Fallen Foe. By Katharin 


renee John. By Georgy 
The Senior Songman. By the 


Homes, 
Author of ‘‘ St. Olave’s,” &c. 


A Maid Called Barbara, By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, 

Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 
Matuexs, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ turo’ the Rye,” 
&c. Sxconp EDITION. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


te 





Now ready, 2s. 


LONDON IN 18838, 
Illustrated by 16 Bird’s-eye Views of tha principal 
Streets and its chief Suburbs and Envir ons, 

By HERBERT FRY, 

Editor of the ‘Royal Guide to the London 
Charitie=,’”’ &c. 

Third Year of Publication, Revised and Enlarged 


London: W. H. AULFN and CO., 


13 Waterloo Place. 





New Edition of the most Complete Hogarth ever 
published, 
OG ARTH'S WORKS. With Life 
and Anecdotal Descriptions of the Pictures, 
By Joun IreLtanp and Joun Nicrots. The Work 
pee 150 Engravings, reduced in exact fac-simile 
of the Original Plates, Specimens of which have 
become very scarce. The whole in three Series, 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 22s 6d. 
“Very cheap and very complete.’’—Standard. 
“We are quite sure that any one who adds this 
work to his library will be amply repaid by the inex- 
haustible charms of its fac-simile prints.’ *—Birming- 
ham Daily Mail, 
Edinburgh: OurpHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
London: Haminton, Apams, and Co. 


F\HE RUDIMENTS of C OOKERY, 
With Some Account of Food and its Uses. 
Manual for uso in Schools and Houses. Fourth 
Thousand. By ‘‘A. C. M.,” Examiner to the 
Northein Union of Schools of ‘Dedhare. Price 3d, or 
2s 6d per dozen; 203 for 10). 

“In this little book a great d-al of usefal informas 
tion is given in a small compass.’’—Bvitish Medical 
Journal, 

“A really useful little manual,’’—Queen. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


CHEAP NEW EDITION of Miss BRADDON’S 
NOVELS.—Price 2:, picture boards; 2s 6d, cl. ; 3s 6d, 
Se ee et top; postage, 41 Uniform Edition, 





Se LDEN ‘ 
Miss onunat Recent Novel.—London: J* 
and R. MaxweELu, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s. 
HE POLITICAL POWERLESS- 
NESS of the MEDICAL PROFESSION. An 
Address by BALTHAZAR Foster, M.D, F.R.C.P. 
_ J. and A. CHURCHILL, 1L New Barlington Street. _ 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

a WATTS on ASTHMA and 

3RONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 

G. Wartrs, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendis i Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MitcusLy and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


{ALLERY of COMPARATIVE 

SCULPTURE, PARIS.—See V:ew in BUILDER 
(44a, by post, 43 )s ;also of Nation: ul Lifeboat Houses; 
Villa, Harrow ; and All Saints’ Di-trict Church, 
Ipswich—Hali ad entury of Professional Journalism— 
Croydon—Some Points in Town Government—Hi-tory 
of Freemasons—Buildors’ Machinery—On Improve- 
ments in Artificial Lig ghting—Nottins gham Municipal 
Buildings—Competi tion, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
all Newsmen. 


HE LONDON on ala 12 St. 
James’s Square, 
PresIpENT—LORD Tiow aTON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord were of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | . TENNYSON, Esq 
- ee, 

Lord HOUGHTON 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl “of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes aré 
allowed to country a:d ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Haulf-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarians 
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Ls TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. | MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’s LIST, 
8, This day, at all Libraries and Bookse'l: rs’. BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
nn NGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records of eI 

nee, Oddity, and Adventure. -ERCY FITZGERALD, Author o! Y 
en Jor, Boar nd Princesses of the Fanily of Geor-e Tit,” &. 2vo. | MRS. LORIMER: a Sketch in Black 
dewy 8v0, 303. and White. By Lucas Mater. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
‘ “The story is notable, not only for its general originality, and freshness, and 
% A f | simple truth to n¢ ure, but for many admirab! its of description i 

ATG BLUE WATER. By $s. * Beane, sentnon'¢ cholehes oy eames ke on aie deus toe pony may ven 


hs i secah,”’ &c. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d, ] 
«gix Months in Me ’ J of this unusually attractive novel.’’—Guardian. 
“The story must be real, and, we have no doubt, will be largely read. 


«gharacterise:l by the liveliest good-humour and sense of fun...... Some adven- 
Nothing so good in its way, so artistic, refined, and powerful in the sense of 


‘e are told with allthe force and apimal spirits of ‘ Tom Cringle.’ 
fares Seg es is a heartily good book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


orgy 


In fact, restrained strength, has appeared for some time ’’—Daily News. 
the VOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. sp ce at thy 
Te EE, A NFER LISRABE. MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS. 
pAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author of “After Long Cretwn Sen, Gs neh: 
By Grief and Pain,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. John Inglesant. By J. H. Suorrnovuse. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. | Tom Brown at Oxford. 


ANTS of TO-DAY ; or, the Secret Society. By 











f “‘ The Life and Times cf Alexander I.”’ 3 vols. = 
len — CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. Crown 
Rye," COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By Laslett Lyle. 8yo, 63 each. : 
3 vols. Westward Ho! — Hypatia. | Two Years Ago. 
_ A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 3 vols. Hereward the Wake. Alton Locke. — Yeast. 
ie “Mr. Moore has mastzred the innermost workings of a woman’s heart.’”’— CHARLOTTE M_ Y ONGE’S NOVELS ad 
Lady’s Pictorial. 4 an 
i E BELOW. By J. A. Scofield. 3 vols. TALES. Crown 8vo, 63 each. With Illustrations by. Kate Greenaway, 
el ones interesting “s work of fiction, and dee‘dedly clever in the con- F cratnaadligges: 5 oxy gee gua J. P. Atkinson, Marion Huxley, W. J. 
ception of its characters.”—Alhenqum. T} Rigi 2 
ne Heir of Redclyffe. My Young Alcides. 
ndon TINSLEYS’ MAGAZIN E(Iillustrated),for AUGUST: | Heartsease. Eh _ 7 
is now ready, price 6d, Hopes and Fears. e Cage ion. 
arged, ConTENTS. The Daisy Chain. The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
Exrrorens I Have Mer: Personal Recollections of Colonel Burnaby, Edmund | Dynevor Terrace. The Chaplet of Pearls. 
anor ag é G. MacGahan, John Marz Schiiver, John F. Keane, &. By John Pillars of the House. 2 vols Lady Hester, and the Dan- 
es tus O’Shea. % sy Re 
ever Ps 1 Bia RENEARSAL. a ; Clever Woman of the Family. M bens n See 
Taat Cock OsTRICH: A TRANSVAAL REMINISCENCE. By Charles Duval. The Young Stepmother. agnum onum. 
Lif AWinpow Sona. By T. C. Irwin. , The Trial. Love and Life. 
fone se nen or etheWa TERS of MARAE and UNDERa BAN f ee 
r Instalmen ] MAR: NDER: N. 
he Gonclusion of AUDREY FERRIS ; &e. MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. Crown 
have _ 8vo, 63 each, . 
1, 810, ‘ . A Princess of Thule. | Green Pastures & Piccadilly. 
8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. Madcap Violet. Macleod of Dare. Illustrated. 
fhe Twenty-fourth Edition (120,000), Strange Adventures of a) White Wings: a Yachting 
mings Cloth boards, 23 61; paper cover, 1s. PHAETON. Iilastrated. | The Beautiful Wretch: The 


The Maid of Killeena, and 


| Four MacNicols: 
other Tales. 


The Pupil of 
Aurelius. 


ER, THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, and the CONFESSIONAL. 


























oe By Father CHINIQUY. in 
RY. Daan MACMILLAN and CO.’s 4s 6d SERIES. 
S, ° 
ourth London: W. T. GIBSON, 88 Parliament Street, S.W. U to Histo Price = 6d "ie ton Sele of Maa 
Fe Te aT, eS nknown to Story. y . 48aacs, a Lale O ern 
sd, or NOWLEDGE: An Illustrated Magazine of Science, Art, CuarLorTe M. Yoner. 2 vols. India. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 
mae K and Literature. Price 2d, weekly. Stray Pearls: Memoirs of | Dr. Claudius: a True Story. 
sdical : Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Margaret de Ribaumont, Vis- By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author 
Articles are now appearing in Serial Form by GRANT ALLEN, Dr. ANDREW countess of Bellaise. By CHARLOTTE of ** Mr. Isaacs.”’ A 
WILSON, EDWARD CLODD, H. J. SLACK, W. M. WILLIAMS, THOMAS M. Yonaz. 2 vols, Democracy: an American 
oe FOSTER, R. A. PROCTOR, &e. Onlya Word. By Dr. Grore Novel. Popular Edition, paper 
ON’S Exsers, Author of “ The Egyptian covers, 1s. 
8 Ga, NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES Princess,” &c. ‘Translated by | But Yet a Woman. By 
tion, K AP RE-ISSUE of Mr. PROCTOR’S WORKS . Ciara BELL. ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. 
iF, —_ Crown 8vo, teth, poles 63 each. ; The Burgomaster’s Wife: a im Betion, wager cavers, Se. 
a: J 1. BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE BYWAYS. Tale of the Siege of Leyden. By | Memoirof Annie Keary. By 
Se Jet cabled ye by sca oe 5 Fag yon — a Translated by M ELiza of Si , q 
ust pu is ° eprints rom Anowledge, by the above riters :— \e js emolr 0: ir Char es Ree a 
99. 4, NATURE STUDIES. 5. LEISURE READINGS. The Story of Melicent. By By his Son, Cuartes E. B. Rezp, 
Farr Mapoc M.A, “ 
Imperial 8vo, price 53, with 12 Maps of the Heavens, A Misguidit Lassie, By Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. 
te 6. The STARS in their SEASONS. Second Edition. By R. A. Proctor. Percy Ross. By Tuomas Huaurs, Q.0. 
NOWLEDGE, every Friday, price 24; Yearly, post-free, | Essays. By F. W.H. Myers, | Folk Tales of Bengal. By 
and 10s 10a lso in Monthly Parts. M.A. 2 vols. I. Classical. Il. Rev. Lat Brewart Day, Author of 
ease Just published, PART XXI., July, 1883, price 101 ; post-free. 1s 1d. Modern. Crown 8vo, 43 6d each. Bengal Peasant Life. 
ERT Ready in a few days, Vol. 3, January to June, 1:83, pric? 7s 6d. -—-e—e—eoooe-—- 
’ 
rode London: WYMAN and SONS, 74 to 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. MACMILLAN and CoO. g 9s NOVELS. 
) A P By the Aurnor of By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
urt, Now ready, in 1 vol. 870, price 16:, cloth. ; ; © gael Wakadem. GENTLEMAN,” The Ounie in Charge. 
TE HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY, Examined in | The Head of the Family. A Son of the Soil. 
ER its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or The Ogilvies. Y 0 M rave. 
ait Open field System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic History. By FrEeDERIC Two Marriages — Olive He that WwW Not when He 
EBOHM. . e . 
ve London: Lonemans and Co. Agatha’s Husband. May. 
ory x i" By GEORGE FLEMING. 7 Mrs, Macgvor, 
ye" ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. | A Nile Novel. — Mirage. Patty. 
pal —The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. ? 
an The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the §.P.G. carries on its work among iti ‘ 
bo 3,000,000 4 Lemay fom — ~— — ss occupies oa) By Now ready, New — ~~? ra aint, Cosettah and tenet up to Date. 
ome and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. y -s y 
St. philanthro) page ." —— the a eee is Sa among D I C K E N S : S D I C T I 0 N A R I E Ss. 
Women and children. (3) ay and night schools for boys and young men, we . : 
with 1,585 pupils. (4) By qunenah uieslonh, with 708 pupils. (5) By dividingthe | Dictionary of London. Dickens’s Continental A BC 
ey a — into he poe Petes | each ry a me ee aero, Dictionary of the Thames. Railway Guide is published 
or ristians and non-Christians. @ Medical Mission attende 93: + +e . . : 
N. cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, Dictionary of P aris. on the First of every Month. Price 1s. 
sqe the a = —— for ~~ £1,500 a year, over and above annual I , MAGAZINE 
grants from the Society and Government. AN M A A 7, 
fohertiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, MACM LL 5 G P I ? No. 286, 
Y. Will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWF A AUGUST. Price 1s. 
ant pg A iinorn 3 by =, aoe R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. — P . a - - gee 
* ensington ace, W. HE WIzARD’s Son. rs. ant, ; FRANCIS GARNIER. 
fee eee Chaps. 28-39. ” » On Some KxcENT THEATRICAL 
re CHOLASTIGC TRANSFER.—A LADIES’ SCHOOL, | Txs Purse or Enerisn Art in 1883, Criticisms. : 
i J high-class, well situated near London, for TRANSFER toa suitable Lady, _— ag GovERNMENT. F — yt By Julian Hawthorne. 
2s, with capital of £600 to £1,000. Average receipts, £2,500 ; profits, after all ex- oe IFE IN THE Far WEST. - ps. 5 as 
43, pen er, over £600. School in a flourishing state, and reveral entries for n>xt Two Turxisu Istanps Topay. EVI.W OF THE MONTH. 








erm. Good introduction.—Apply SECRETARY, Scholastic, &., Association, 
Limited, 8 Lancaster Place, Btrand, W.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 








By the GATE of the SEA. A Romance. By David 


CurisT1eE Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.”” 2 vols. post 8vo, 123; and 
at every Library. 


MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS 
LITERARY CHARACTERS; with Memoirs by William Bates, R.A., and 85 
Portraits printed on an India Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard 
JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with 
— Plates and new Bibliography and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

s 6d. 











The PARADOX of ACTING. Translated with Annotations 


from Diderot’s *‘ Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien.”” By WaLTErR HERRIES 
Po.ttock. With a Preface by Henry Irvine. Crown 8vo, in parchment, 43 6d. 





FOUR NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Twain. Uniform 


with ‘‘A Tramp Abroad.” With over 300 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 33 6d. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. With 


67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. 
a” Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoof, &c. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 


NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Richard Jefferies. 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown 





Price Fourpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
SCIENCE GOSSIP: a Monthly Medium of Interchange 


and Gossip for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. Taytor, 
F.L.S., &c. The AUGUST NUMBER is now ready. 





Just ready, price One Shilling each, New Editions for 1883, of 
WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. 

Also, price Five Shillings, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS. 





To be ready shortly, price 1s 6d, cloth. 
FRY’S GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES. 


Edition, corrected for 1883-4, 


New 





One Shilling, Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


Tue New ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan. 

Tus EXAMINATION CRAZE. By W. M. Williams. 

My Musicat Lire. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Frencu Art To-pay. By Frederick Wedmore. 

Two Wintry Cruises. By OC. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
Tur Loves or A Rorat Birp. By M. H. T. Winter. 
Stray THOUGHTS ABOUT IRELAND. 

Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams. 

TasLe TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated by F. Barnard. 
B E L G R A V I 


ConTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


A e 


In Pirtt. By Ouida. 

Marp or ATHENS. Ky Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
How THE CoMTE DE CHAMBORD’sS CRowN was Lost. By F. Fenwick Miller. 
Lovine a Dream. By Charles Gibbon. 

A QuEER Parson. By Dutton Cook. 

Tur SHUTES OF SHEFFIELD. By Margaret Hunt. 

Tue GREFK SEIPPER’s Story. By P. Grey Parke. 

Tur HEPTARCHY OF THE CaTs. By Phil Robinson. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER (an Extra Number, 
Complete in Itself), 


; ConTENTS. 

A Danasrovs Virtus. By James Pavn. Illustrated by H. Frances Payn. 

Tue LITTLE Russian SERvaNT. By Henri (iréville. 

An EpisopE 1n AN Eventne. By Byrne Darcy. 

Tue Durst. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

LOVER AND Frienp. By Henry George Marray. 

Isatine anv I. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 

Tue Mitu sy THE MOLIGNEE. By Katharine S. Macquoid.. Illustrated by H. 
8. Alexander. 

Tue Suriex. By William C. Bennett. 

Foorsters. Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. 

Dick Watson’s DavuauTerR. By F. W. Robinson. 

My Lorp Betvipers. By Dutton Cook. 


Illustrated Board:, 23 each. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 
ALTER BESANT and JamzEs RICE. 

The SHADOW of the SWORD. By 
RoBertT BucHANAN, 

A CHILD of NATURE. By Rosert 

BUCHANAN. 

BLACK ROBE. 

CoLuins. 

SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer 
CoLuins. 

TRANSMIGRATION. 
COLuINs. 

From MIDNIGHT to MIDNIGHT. By 
Mortimer Couuins. 

A FIGHT with FORTUNE, 
Mortimer Couuiys. 


FRANCES. By Mortimer and FRANCES 
CoLuIns. 


SWEET and TWENTY. By Morrt:mer 
and Frances CoLuins. 

BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. By 
Mortimer end Frances CoLiins, 

The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Morri- 
MER and Frances COoLuins. 

YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortt- 
MER and Frances CoL.ins. 

OUR LADY of TEARS, By James 

* Leta DERWENT. 

The PICKWICK PAPERS. 
CuarLEs DICKENS. 

OLIVER TWIST. 
DICKENS, 

Dr. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. By Wituam 
GILBERT. 

JAMES DUKE. By Wituram Giizert, 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Jvuan 
HAWTHORNE, 


The By WILkIE 


By Mortimer 


By 


By 


By CHARLES 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 





—————. 


Post: 8y9, 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING, 


IVAN pe BIRON. By gj 
HELPs. y Sir Arm 


~ oe 
me Aon cee 
“MY LOVE!”. By E. Lyrsy , 
Pa EEE, SURE. 
THOMAS AGRO? OTR 


The NEW REPUBLIC, 
MAattocx. By We 
PHEBE’S FORTUNES. By My, 


Rozsert O’ REILLY. 


SOME PRIVATE VIEWS, j 
Payrn. ® ‘1am 


FROM EXILE. By James Payy, 

VALENTINA. By E. 0. Prices, 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, By 
CHARLES READE. , 

A WOMAN-HATER. Currants 
READE, By 

READIANA. By Onanrtes Reapp, 

A SIMPLETON. By Cuanrtes Rear, 

The WANDERING HEIR, By 
CHARLES READE, 

A LEVANTINE FAMILY, B Barig 
Sr. Joun. . 

The TWO DREAMERS, B 
SAUNDERS, 1 

The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE, 
By T. W. Speieut, 

CRESSIDA. By Bertna Tuomas, 

PROUD MAISIE. By Berrua Tuomas, 

The VIOLIN-PLAYER. By Berm 
Tuomas. 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH, 
By Saran TYTLER. 





WANDA. By Ovrpa. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. At every Library, 


HEART and SCIENCE. By Wrixre Cottins. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
CIRCE’S LOVERS. By J. Lerra Derwent. 

HEARTS. By D. CuristreE Murray. 

The HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. Rozrnson. 
SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt. 





KIT. By James Parn, 


NEW VOLUMES of “The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 


KEPT in the DARK. By AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 
VAL STRANGE. By D.Curistre Murray. 

A MODEL FATHER. By D. Curistre Murray. 
OUR LADY of TEARS. By Lerta Derwen7. 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. STERNDALE. 





NEW VOLUME of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arthur Helps, Author of 


“* Animals and their Masters,” &. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d. 





SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 
Joun Asuton, Author of ‘‘ Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,” &, 
New and Cheaper Edition, with 84 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 736d 





MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. By Richard 4 


Proctor. With numerons Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 64. ~ 





SwINBURNE. 


A CENTURY of ROUNDELS. 


Small quarto, cloth extra, 8s. 


By Algernon Charles 





cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUABT, 
commonly called the YOUNG PRETENDER. 
EwaLp. With a Steel-plate Portrait, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 870, 


By ALEXANDER CHARLES 





LETTERS on NATURAL 


BREWSTER. 
the Being and Faculties of Man, and 


MAGIC. By Sir David 


Ad 


A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations, and Cha) on 
, ditional Ph of Ba cual ages 





by J. A. SmitH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 





HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri val 
Nae New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth boards, 








The POETS’ BIRDS. 





cloth extra, 73 6d. 





CHATTO and 


WINDUS, Piccadilly, 


W. 


By Phil Robinson. 


Crown &8v0, 


— 





——— 





Loxpou: Printed by Jouw Campsuit, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, e 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘SrgcraTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, 


Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Saturday, July 23th, 1883, 
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